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EDITORIAL 


HE DRAMA COMMITTEE of the federal council 
of churches has been taking steps to eliminate the 

unfair representation of protestant churches and the 
justifiable caricature of ministers in motion pictures. As 
the committee is under wise leadership and is cooperating 
in friendly fashion with Mr. 
Hays and the other leaders 
of the industry, we judge 
that it is proceeding with 
discretion. We must admit, however, a certain lack of en- 


thusiasm for this defensive campaign. The federal council 


Protecting the Ministry 
Krom Ridicule 


is largely an organization of ministers, and it does not put 
them in a dignified position to make them the protesters 

ainst caricatures of themselves. We enjoy being treated 
with proper respect as much as anyone, but we hate to have 
to ask for it. We may even go so far as to say that we 
would rather not have a show of respect than have to de- 


mand it. Demands for respect, like demands for gratitude 
and affection, are so likely to react in the opposite direction. 
When Beecher was criticized by a young brother for some 
unconventional act which might “weaken his influence,” he 
replied that he had long ago decided to take care of his 
work and let the Lord take care of his influence. It might 
be equally safe for the ministry to take care of their work 
and let the Lord-—assisted by the laity perhaps—take care 
of the respect that is due them. At any rate we can scarcely 
believe that the popular estimate of ministerial dignity will 
be raised if it becomes widely advertised that they are in- 
ordinately concerned about it. Of course they are not. Most 
of them bear so little resemblance to the caricatures of 
them that the pictures are not recognizable, and the spon- 
taneous comment of even the average movie-goer is, What 
a fool the producer is to think that ministers are like that 


Austrian Jews 
Turn Christian 

HE JEWISH GAZETTE, printed in Yiddish, pub- 

lishes the statemert that 12,000 Jews in Vienna have 
joined Christian churches within the past twelve years. It 
quotes “the great statistician Dr. Goldhammer” as its au- 
thority, and says his reports show that about one-half of 
them joined Catholic churches and that very few became 
free-thinkers. “Thus,” comments the Gazette, “is the bap- 
tism plague spreading in Vienna.” It deplores that a Jewish 
city with such a glorious past should suddenly become a sac- 
rifice to the baptism plague, and “that it will trade the first 
of the ten commandments for Christian mathematics, ac- 
cording to which three times one is one.” It asks, “How can 
it be that the Jews of Vienna are increasing the black spot 
of conversion,” when in that city “from olden times until 
now they were protected from pogroms, robbery and 
tyranny?” It declares that “the Jewish district of the 
capital of Austria has sunk very low” to have allowed 1,000 
Jews annually to “become Christians, Meshumedim—out- 
casts.” Among the baptized were Hans Herzl, son of the 
famous founder of the Zionist movement. It is also re- 
ported that in Hungary 40,000 Jews have been baptized, 
that in Budapest the Presbyterians alone have received 
2,500 and that in Ukrainia many Christian congregations, 
composed exclusively of Jews, have been organized. The 
consternation of this rather fervid journalistic apostle of 
Judaism is hardly warranted when one considers that there 
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are millions of Jews living in these lands and that all the 
pressure of economic advantage, of the social milieu, and 
of racial prejudice favors the Christian churches. The 
marvel is that greater numbers do not yield to it, to say 
nothing of any advantages possessed by the logic of the 
Christian teaching. 


Can Negro Citizens 
Ride in Pullmans? 


T IS NO NEW thing for negro passengers to be denied 
Pullman car accommodations in the south. Until recent 
years denial was the rule. For some time now a colored 
passenger has been able to get a Pullman reservation if the 
local ticket seller was willing to sell it, but such requests 
are usually met with the answer that they are “sold out.” 
Some of the states apply their Jim Crow laws strictly, and 
of course that rules negroes out of Pullmans where whites 
ride. The only remedy is for the railroads to provide Jim 
Crow Pullmans. But in interstate traffic the state laws may 
be contested. Recently a colored woman, Blanche S. Brook- 
ings, purchased a through ticket from New York to Florida, 
and with it paid for a Pullman sleeper. At Palatka, Florida, 
she was forcibly ejected from her berth. The association 
for the advancement of colored people has joined her in 
entering a suit against both the Pullman company and the 
Atlantic Coast Line for damages of $25,000. Clarence Dar- 
1ow and Arthur Garfield Hayes have been retained as 
counsel, and the case will be fought to a finish. As it is a 
federal court case there would seem to be little doubt of 
the result, for there are no federal Jim Crow laws. There 
is, of course, much more involved than the Jim Crow ques- 
tion in Florida. It is a question in the fundamental right 
of an American citizen to equality before the law with 
every other citizen without consideration of color, status, 
or previous condition of servitude, and on that issue the 
constitution seems very clear. Whatever justification may 
be argued for the social separation of the races, any arbi- 
trary deprivation of equal treatment before the law or in 
the purchase of the necessary commodities of life, such as 
a bed when traveling, cannot be justified. Professor Carver, 
one of the scientific geniuses of the generation, recently said 
he could not give the help he would like to give to his 
people, because he was not physically able to travel without 
sleep. 


A Passion for Giving 

Up Churches 

= IT REASONABLE to ask or possible to expect that 
those whose official duty is to encourage the planting and 

superintend the growth of churches should develop what 

Dr. Malcomb Dana recently called “a passion for giving up 


churches” in particular fields in order that the church as a 
whole may prosper and serve more efficiently? The refer- 
ence is to the elimination of conflict and competition between 
small churches in villages. Can it ever be conceived as a 
part of the serious duty of a good ecclesiastical husband- 
man to make only one church grow where two grew before? 
Rose-growers thin the buds for finer flowers, and horti- 
culturists prune the trees for more and better fruit. Are the 


denominational leaders too much inclined to measure their 
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success by the number of blossoms and the quantity of 
growth—water-spouts included—rather than by the quality 
and total value of the fruit? It is easy to bring against 
denominational leadership and missionary secretaries an 
accusation which is not wholly deserved. It is they who 
hay» carried out the program of readjustment of foreign 
missionary stations to prevent competition and overlapping, 
It is they also who have entered into comity arrangements 
in the cities to prevent the accumulation of surplus churches 
in attractive localities and the neglect of places less promis- 
ing but perhaps more needy. But possibly the most that 
can be said of their attitude toward the establishment of 
union and affiliated churches in rural and village communi- 
ties is that they more frequently permit than encourage it. 
We are all still in large measure denominationally minded. 
The leaders of the organizations feel and reflect the pres- 
sure which their constituencies put upon them, and that 
pressure is a demand for visible results in terms of denomi- 
national aggrandizement. That was a perfectly reasonable 
demand so long as the several denominations believed that 
the Lord was not much interested in, and the world was not 
much benefited by, anything outside of their respective 
activities. Few of them believe that now, but the old habit 
still holds over and the old standards of measurement are 
still used because new ones expressive of the wider view 
have not yet been devised. What people want to know now 
is, how can you tell an efficient minister or an efficient mis- 
sionary executive if you are not going to judge him by the 
number of additions to his church, the increase in the num- 
ber of churches of his denomination, and the amount of 
money raised for denominational purposes ? 


The Truth About Mexico— 
Is It Both or Neither? 


HE DIFFICULTY of arriving at a clear and accurate 

conception of what is going on in Mexico, especially 
with reference to religion, is well illustrated by the contrast 
between two statements which come to us almost simul- 
taneously. The first is relayed by way of Italy and Switzer- 
land, filtered through the medium of an Italian paper with 
Catholic leanings, and subject to such possibilities of distor- 
tion as are involved in successive translation from Spanishinto 
Italian, then into French, then into English, but filled with 
circumstantial details which give the impression, or the illu- 
sion, of accuracy. Crediting the information to the Catholic 
journal, L’Italia, the Journal de Genéve, one of the best 
newspapers in Europe, says: “Dispatches from Mexico re- 
port that the curé of Puebla Nueva, in the diocese of Du- 
rango, has been assassinated by agents of President Calles. 
The victim is dom Pietro Lopez. Some days before the 
assassination, his two sisters had been imprisoned for refus- 
ing to reveal the priest’s hiding place. Dom Lopez was 
arrested and put to torture to compel him to tell where the 
bishop of the diocese, Mgr. J. del Mora, was hidden. The 
latter, upon learning the fate of the priest, voluntarily pre- 
sented himself to the authorities and was at once arrested. 
The bishop of Chilapa, Mgr. Campos, has been imprisoned. 
The two bishops are charged with having celebrated mass 
in the city of Aqua Caliente. A new criminal charge has 
now been found. All Catholics dressed in mourning are 
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being punished, the Catholic women having decided to put 
on mourning to express their grief at the persecutions of 
Catholicism. The authorities authorize the wearing of 
mourning only upon proof of the death of a relative.” All 
of which, though published in the best paper in the city of 
Calvin, has very much the appearance of an ex parte Catho- 
lic statement, though one which it is obviously impossible to 
check up on at this distance. 


The New Year’s Message of 
President Calles 


N THE OTHER HAND, there are the statements of 

policy and fact contained in the New Year’s message 
issued by President Calles. After stating that the primary 
aim of his administration is to advance “the economic bet- 
terment of the country and the social and moral uplift of 
the Mexican people,” and reaffirming that it is his purpose 
“not to interpret the constitutional laws of the country in 
any manner that would injure legitimate interests estab- 
lished in Mexico when those laws were enacted,” he pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the religious situation: “I also 
wish to avail myself of this opportunity to repeat, ten 
months after the Catholic hierarchy began its opposition 
to the Mexican laws, what I stated at the beginning, which 
has not been modified through the attitude, seditious and re- 
bellious at times, of the clergy, that my administration does 
not intend, nor has it intended, to oppose the legitimate 
exercise or development of any religious activity; that mat- 
ters of faith or creed or dogma are absolutely outside the 
action and purposes of my government; that I hold the 
same sincere respect for all expressions of conscience or 
religious beliefs; that it is a gross untruth framed up by 
the clerical reaction that the government has endeavored 
x desired at any time to destroy or combat any religious 
faith.” As a statement of policy, this does not seem to 
be open to objection. For statements of fact, we must de- 
pend upon those unprejudiced observers who have made in- 
vestigations on the ground and who have no political or 
ecclesiastical ax to grind by giving out distorted reports. 
On the whole, the effort to make it appear that the Catholic 
church is passing through a period of persecution in Mexico 
seems to be on a par with the representation that the cause 
of Christ was being violently assailed by infidels when Rome 
was taken as the capital of united Italy. It is so generally 
recognized that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church that when the church needs seed it has more than 
once in its history made a fallacious pretense of furnishing 
new martyrs. It should be remembered, too, that it is not 
so many decades since that, even in protestant England, the 
proposal to admit non-anglicans to the universities or to 
repeal the obsolete seventeenth century laws against the dis- 
senters brought the cry “The church is in danger!” 


The Miners’ 
Toll of Death 


\ ORE THAN 2,000 miners lost their lives in the mines 
+ of this country last year. This is an improvement 
over many former years. In 1907 the toll of death was 
5,200, and in 1910 it was 2,800. The recent disaster at 
Francisco, Indiana, is typical. The men had just been 
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lowered to their work three hundred feet beneath the sur- 
face when a blinding explosion flashed out from somewhere 
in the darkness, and raced from chamber to chamber like 
lightning in a powder factory. Men and animals were 
knocked over, some instantly killed, others rendered sense- 
less, and all of them scorched by the flash of flame. The 
death toll was 40, 28 were left widows, and there is an 
average of an orphan for every man killed. In all, 180 
people suffered directly and the entire working force will 
be jobless until the fire can be quenched, which will require 
two or three months. The cause is not definitely known. It 
may have been an explosion of fine coal dust. It may have 
been a careless miner’s lamp. Men used to facing hazards 
hourly, as miners are, will grow careless, and there is no 
device of inventor or !aw that can insure against accident 
through this human factor. Character building and infinite 
drilling in safety technique go a long way in this direction. 
The other factor is under the control of the management. 
The chief cause of mine disasters is the explosion of fine 
coal dust. This is entirely preventable. Failure to prevent 
it is due to refusal on the part of the owners and manage- 
ment to rock dust their mines. Another responsibility of 
owners is pointed out in a recent report by the federal 
bureau of mines. It is that of preventing silicosis or 
“miner’s consumption.” The bureau found whole districts 
in which one-half the men were suffering from this occu- 
pational disease. The report says this disease can be pre- 
vented by the management through devices that will keep 
fine dust out of the air. 


Laissez-Faire and the 
Hazards of Mining 

VERY MOVE MADE toward social legislation in this 

country is met with opposition by a certain employing 
element. The national association of manufacturers is no- 
torious for such opposition. Employers have urged the 
lowering of standards for miners’ licenses again and agai, 
as a means of breaking the grip of the unions, ignoring the 
fact that mining is a technical as well as a dangerous job. 
Our accident toll in mines is four times as large as that of 
Great Britain, and the difficulties there are greater than ours 
because of the depth and age of the mines. The rate has 
increased in this country and steadily decreased in Great 
3ritain. There rock dusting is obligatory. We have had 
an even score of great mine disasters in the past two years. 
The majority of them have been in non-union mines. More 
than 800 lives were taken in them. In the recent Utah dis- 
aster alone, 868 widows and orphans were left to bear the 
burdens of life without a breadwinner. It will cost a quar- 
ter of a million to make the mine workable again; the public 
spent more than $100,000 for relief, and $675,000 was ad- 
ministered in accident compensation. Rock dusting would 
save one-fourth of all the accidents, according to the con- 
servative federal bureau of mines. Rock is always near, 
it is easily and inexpensively ground, and portable blowers 
spread it quickly throughout the mine. The average expense 
is less than one-half a cent per ton on the coal mined. Utah 
quickly made rock-dusting mandatory after its recent dis- 
aster. The state mining inspectors are on record as urging 
it. Insurance companies lower the rate after it is done. 
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Why, then, have less than fifty mines voluntarily rock 
dusted or even begun to rock dust their mines? Why must 
campaigns be conducted in the thirty coal-mining states to 
induce legislatures to make it obligatory? Is it not because 
of the great American fetich of laissez-faire? The mention 
of any measure of social legislation, unless it relates strictly 
to profits, such as tariff or prevention of disease among 
animals, is met with the cry of socialism. If there were a 
foreign competition menacing our coal markets, increased 
tariffs on coal would be very popular with owners and 
managers; but bills designed to save life and limb are 
paternal or socialistic. 


Making God a 
Man-of-all-work 
BOOK HAS RECENTLY been published under the 
arresting title, “Harnessing God.” We have not seen 
the book and therefore are not criticiziag anything about 
it except the title, which is said to be suggested by the verse, 
‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, ... for my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” It occurs to us that 


the title is rather a reversal of the meaning of the text. 
: it is doubtless true that the power of God may, under 


right conditions, be made available for the accomp/‘ishment 


human enterprises, the text seems to suggest rather the 


harnessing man than of God. 


Perhaps the things that 
ig in the world would get done with more 


] 


less wasted effort if, instead of trying to 


harness God to our enterprises, we would try the plan of 


harnessing ourselves to his. A yoke is not a power plant 


y motor, but a means of applying power to 
ithout undue strain or friction. Jesus is recom- 

g to men that they use his yoke to connect their own 

‘ with whatever burdens they find it necessary or de 


he title. 


not like tl It suggests a pre- 
ion of the right and ability to subdue 
to our own will and guidance. And yet 
» a very good sermon based on the wrong 


text 

The Influence of Catch-\\ords 

In Foreign Relations 

hee EVENTS HAPPENING so rapidly in Mexico 

and Central America and the means of information 

as to what is happening so uncertain, it would be rash to 

write anything at this moment about our relations with the 
les and Diaz governments which 


week later. It is evident however that, as usual, catch- 


will not be read until a 


words and slogans are haviny an undue influence in de- 
termining policies. Senator Edg the traditional 


policy that it is the duty of the government to protect 


e speaks of “ 


American lives and property in any foreign land.” To the 
hundred-percenter this sounds like a great and universal 
principle, but it is a generalization requiring numerous ex- 


1 on its merits. 
ct the lives of 
ts citizens in foreigt ds depends upon the nature and 
circumstances of the jeopardy. It would be admitted with- 
out much argument, we suppose, that when an 


\merican 


citizen becomes soldier of fortune in a foreign war to 
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which this country is not a party, he can not wrap the folds 
of the flag around him and demand protection against the 
dangers of the occupation into which he has voluntarily 
entered. Commercial soldiers of fortune are not in quite 
the same position, but the parallel, so far as it goes, is in- 
structive. The case for protecting the property rights of 
Americans in foreign countries is on a somewhat different 
basis. When one considers that in many cases these “rights” 
were acquired at bargain prices because of the known in- 
stability of the governments under which they were acquired 
or the disorderly conditions in the areas where they are 
located, one does not feel that it is so axiomatically true 
that our government should use the property and imperil 
the lives of other Americans in an effort to bring these 
speculative investments up to par value. Still worse: “In 
responsible quarters it was emphasized that when the Presi- 
dent recognizes a government in Latin America [e.g., Diaz 
in Nicaragua], he means to support that government.” On 
the contrary, it would be more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law and the ethics of neutrality to 
say that a government which could not stand without ex- 
ternal support is not entitled to recognition. If recognizing 
a government means guaranteeing its permanence, then we 
have been basely unfaithful to our duties in times past. 
We had recognized the monarchy in Portugal for many 
years. yet we allowed it to be overthrown and a republic 
established, without landing a marine. We had diplomatic 
relations with czarist Russia implying mutual recognition, 
yet we made no effort to support it when the revolution 
came. The principle will not work even in the narrower area 
of Latin America. We have no mandate to choose and back 
our candidate in Latin American quarrels. Recognition has 
no such meaning, and an attempt to give it that meaning 
now will not only embroil us in an endless series of hos- 
tilities, but will quickly make us justly, as we perhaps al- 
ready are unjustly, the best hated nation in the world. 


The Other Mr. Coolidge 


E KNEW ALL THE WHILE that there must 
be another Mr. Coolidge than the one who gave 
utterance to the conventional and_platitudinous 
sentiments of the armistice day address at Kansas City and 


the thanksgiving day proclamation. There is. He spoke 
at Trenton at the celebration of the sesquicentennial of 
Washington’s memorable exploit, and he crossed a river as 
dauntlessly and as decisively as the father of his country 
did on that notable night one hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the Kansas City speech the country was congratulated 
upon its opulence, power and generosity, and Europe was 
congratulated upon having a neighbor so affluent and so 
benevolent, and—adding the last incredible touch of banal- 
ity—the thanksgiving day proclamation assured us that 
“our moral and spiritual development had kept pace with 
our material prosperity.” We are rich because we are in- 
dustrious and clever and fortunate in the matter of natural 
resources. We are virtuous because we lend money to the 
needy nations. Europe is lucky to have such a kind and 
resourceful uncle—not an Uncle Shylock but an Uncle Bim. 
And we are safe because we are strong and strongly armed. 
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Either as a further matter for proud contemplation or as a 
comforting assurance to the timid ones who might fear that 
so much wealth in such innocent hands would invite the 
depredations of wicked burglars, we were reminded that 
we have more men under arms and are spending more 
money on our military and naval establishments than ever 
before in a time of peace. This was the old stuff that has 
done duty in many a thunderous fourth of July oration and 
should be followed immediately by “Oh say can you see,” 
not omitting the third verse with its gratifying allusion to 
the “coward and slave” and “their foul footstep’s pollution.” 
It was the conventional complacency of consciously virtuous 
affluence in the presence of misery, an attitude that is at 
least as old as the self-righteousness of Job’s annoying 
so-called friends and that seems to have learned nothing 
since. 

But at Trenton we had an utterance pitched in a different 
key and tuned to another mood, and we venture to believe 
that its spokesman was the real Mr. Coolidge, whose better 
self was having a day off when those former and unfor- 
tunate pronouncements were being prepared. This Mr. 
Coolidge—not the one of Kansas City but the one of Tren- 
ton—takes no pride in our military power and looks for 
safety elsewhere than in superior armament. He does not 
congratulate us upon our moral and spiritual eminence, but 
urges us to press forward in the spirit of sacrifice and trust 
if haply we may lay hold upon a grace to which we have 
not yet attained. 

“Washington and the patriots of his day wanted peace,” 
said the President. “We want peace. They found it was 
necessary to make great sacrifices in order to secure it. We 
cannot escape the corresponding sacrifices, sometimes for 
the purpose of providing adequate national defense, some- 
times through international covenants by limiting the scope 
of our military forces. I do not believe we can advance the 
policy of peace by a return to the policy of competitive ar- 
maments. While I favor an adequate army and navy, I am 
opposed to any efforts to militarize this nation. When that 
method has been worked out to its logical consequences, the 
result has always been a complete failure. We can render 
no better service to humanity than to put forth all our in- 
fluence to prevent the world from slipping into the grasp of 
that ravaging system. Truth and faith and justice have a 
power of their own on which we are justified in placing a 
very large reliance. 

“The world has been striving to advance in this direction, 
to discard the old theory of relying entirely on force and 
to adopt the method of relying more on reason. 
danger of slipping back into that old formula. The habit 
and tradition of ages call us in that direction. We cannot 
establish the new principle unless we are willing to make 


We are in 


some sacrifices, unless we are willing to put some courage 


into our convictions. . Remembering the sacrifices that 
Washington and his patriot army endured for us, we ought 
not to shrink from sacrifice to make that inspired vision 
(of ‘peace on earth’) a practical reality. Nations rejoice 
in the fact that they have the courage to fight each other. 
When will the time come that they have the courage to 
trust each other ?” 


These are brave as well as wise words, and we congratu- 
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late the President upon having the insight and the courage 
to utter them. They are consistent with his position in re- 
fusing to proceed with the construction of the authorized 
cruisers while negotiations are pending for the reduction of 
naval armaments. Whether or not they are consistent with 
the administration’s attitude toward Mexico and Nicaragua 
cannot be stated until that attitude is more completely re- 
vealed. But the Mr. Coolidge of Trenton is not far from 
the kingdom. He recognizes that we can not be true to the 
spirit of our heroic fathers by anything so simple as merely 
He finds the 
motive power of their achievement in the consciousness of 


repeating their acts or copying their policies. 
a noble cause, the willingness to sacrifice for it, and the 
courage to assume the risks of the great adventure of lib- 
erty. Theirs was no policy of safety first. They preferred 
to live dangerously upon the frontiers of freedom rather 
than safely under conditions which seemed to them incon- 
In the battle for 
freedom they used the weapons of their time and the moral 
qualities which are of all times. 
our time is peace. 
ments of war. 


sistent with the dignity of their manhood. 


The paramount issue of 
That boon cannot be won by the instru- 


We 
hope it will not seem ungracious to say that he has not gone 
Everything that we stand for on this 
subject is in his speech by implication. What is that “trust” 
which he recommends except confidence that the nations 
will keep faith if they agree to substitute law for war in the 
adjudication of their differences? If he does not mean that 


The President has gone a long way in this address. 


quite all the way. 


we should simply throw away our guns and take our chances 
—as certainly he does not—he must envisage some alterna- 
tive method of settling possible disputes. What can it be 
if it is not an international court administering a definite 
code of international law? With such a court and such a 
code in existence and the pledge of the nations solemnly 
given to abide by the decisions which may be rendered, 
“courage to trust each other” comes to have a definite mean- 
ing. It means courage to believe that such a court can and 
will act with fairness and will arrive at a reasonable ap- 
proximation to justice, and that the nations, having given 
such a pledge, will not break it to attempt to obtain by force 
what they cannot get by law. What is that “sacrifice” to 
which he summons us but the sacrifice of the tinsel pride 
of military glory and of the false security of military 
superiority, and the willingness to forego some possible 
right which we believe is justly ours but which a jury of 
our peers does not allow? In every law-suit each litigant 
runs the chance of losing some advantage to which he be- 
lieves that he is justly entitled. The test of a law-abiding 
citizen is what he does if he loses it, if he thinks he could 
regain it by trick or force. A level or proportionate reduc- 
tion of armaments—a laudable policy, so far as it goes— 
entails no sacrifice. It is a mere common-sense economy. 
Sacrificing for peace means running the risk of losing some- 
thing that we could possibly gain by war. 

All of this is involved in the Trenton speech by implica- 
tion. But this is not an objective that can be attained by 
hints and implications. There must be specific programs, 
unmistakable affirmations, and commanding leadership. 


Some months ago, in commenting on the President's attitude 
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toward prohibition enforcement, we said: “Mr. Coolidge is 
not giving himself—his personality, his prestige, his self- 
commitment, his leadership. What the nation needs 
now is to see a man carrying a banner, interpreting to the 
public conscience by his words precisely what the peril of 
the hour is, pointing out the path of national safety, and 
leading the way.” This is no less true of the issue of inter- 
national peace. 

With reference to prohibition enforcement, the President 
has a program but has given us no moral pronouncement 
worthy of the crisis. With reference to peace, he has given 
us a moral pronouncement which now needs to be attached 
to a specific program. “When will the time come when the 
nations will have courage to trust each other?” Perhaps the 
time is nearer at hand than he dares to believe. The next 
step toward bringing it in is for this nation to show itself 
thoroughly trustworthy in the present critical international 
situation. The President has voiced the principles of trust, 
courage and sacrifice, with clarity and vigor. His foot 
is upon the right path and the banner is within reach 
of his hand. If he believes with all his soul the things that 
he said at Trenton, and if he is willing to commit himself 
to them and to a definite program of realization with that 
passionate advocacy which leaders are accustomed to give 
to programs of war in times of national peril, he has at this 
hour such an opportunity for distinguished service to the 
world as does not come to a man twice in a life-time. 


The Increasing Christ 


HEN MISCHIEF-MAKERS came to John the 

Baptist to tell him that the same Jesus whom he 

had baptized was now himself baptizing and that 
all men were flocking to him, doubtless they hoped to arouse 
resentment in the mind of the fore-runner and provoke him 
to some bitter utterance which they could in turn report to 
Jesus and so stir up jealousy between them. It is the easiest 
way to ruin a movement: set its promoters to fighting each 
other. The situation was not without such possibilities, as 
things go among men. The pupil outstrips his teacher in 
popularity, and the harmony between them is broken by 
resentment at apparent ingratitude on the one hand and, on 
the other, by resistance to the assumption that priority 
means primacy. The work stops while they quarrel over 
credit and honors and leadership. But John avoided the 
trap, because he was more interested in his mission than 
in himself, and he replied: “In this is my joy made full. He 
must increase and I must decrease.” 

Some things abide in the flux of transitory matters. 
Christ abides. Some things not only abide but increase. 
Christ increases. The church has advanced in many aspects 
of its knowledge of the truth, but all branches of it still 
make their boast of loyalty to an abiding Christ. Beautiful 
as these loyalties are, there is a touch of pathos and of 
humor in their conflicting claims to superiority. A Presby- 
terian apologetic ends with the statement that “the Presby- 
terian church represents Christianity as Christ conceived it.” 
A Methodist book concludes with a proposition that “the 


Methodist Episcopal church is the closest copy of the church 
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founded by Christ.” A Lutheran book entitled “Why a 
Lutheran should not join any other church,” answers the 
question on its first page, “because the Lutheran church is 
the old original church of Christ.” Dunney’s book on “The 
Mass” asserts that “the difference between Catholics and 
protestants is that Catholics believe all the words of Christ, 
while protestants believe only what they please.” Wilbur 
in “Our Unitarian Heritage” says, “Unitarianism is simply 
a return from the corrupted doctrines of orthodox Chris- 
tianity to the pure religion of the new testament.” And 
need one quote the claims of Baptists and Disciples that 
they are respectively the most faithful exponents of the 
precepts and example of Christ? The significance of these 
claims, in this connection, is not the conflict among them but 
the unanimity with which they testify that Christ abides as 
the one commanding figure in Christianity. Such is his 
prestige that none dares face the world without the claim 
that it represents him. 

A recent cartoon, aimed to reassure those who fear that 
science may destroy faith, showed the waves of knowledge 
washing away the cloaking sands and revealing a granite 
cross. It is a powerful symbol, but a very imperfect one. 
Things that endure do not abide because they have powers of 
resistance but because they have capacities for growth and 
adaptation. Even remembering the words, “the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever,” one must say that rock is the 
least adequate of the symbols of Christ, for he abides in the 
hearts and imaginations of men not by resisting the slow 
aitrition of time and knowledge, but by growing into a 
larger mastery and a higher kind of mastery over their lives. 

The words of John—‘“He must increase and I must de- 
crease”—are a rebuke to sectarian and partisan zeal, to 
little loyalties that are at war with larger ones, to personal 
arrogance and institutional pride, to the identification of 
the success of one’s own parochial program with the triumph 
of the kingdom of God. Here are a leader and a cause 
calling for what is erroneously called sacrifice, for the sub- 
ordination of narrower to wider interests—and worth it. 
There is no virtue in sacrifice for its own sake. 
as Cyrano de 


It is not, 
Sergerac grandiloquently said, “finer when 

Nobody believes that ; Cyrano himself did 
not. No one devotes himself to failure. Those who profess 


tis all in vain.” 


*a noble scorn of success, or, as John had it, a joy in de- 


crease, look for a later or a greater or a finer success which 
is dearer to them than their own. 
Christ has increased. 

It would be superfluous to summarize the geographical 
and numerical enlargement of the kingdom of Christ, but 
even these external facts have their significance in spite of 
our realization of the imperfectly Christian character of so- 
called Christian people and Christian countries. But his 
kingdom has increased, slowly and with many back-sets, in 
the area long ago nominally conquered. Governments still 
act in un-christian ways, but they do it with a troubled 
conscience and against growing protest. In spite of modern 
evils, the spirit of Christ has gained fuller expression in 
society than it had in an age when torture was practiced, 
when human slavery was universal, and when it was con- 
ceived as the will of God that the poor should bear the 
burdens of the rich. Our “moral and spiritual develop- 


And, as a matter of fact, 
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ment” has not “kept pace with our economic prosperity,” 
but it has gone forward far enough to enable us to see some 
of our own shortcomings in the light of an increasing real- 
ization of the meaning of Christ in human society. And 
Christ has been conquering his own church. After a period 
of power and splendor and ceremony, a period of theolog- 
ical formulation and orthodox exclusiveness, and a period 
of sectarian rivalry—phases which overlap and in no small 
degree still continue—the church is growing into a better 
apprehension of the mind of Christ and a more loyal devo- 
tion to it, not by conformity to an ancient program but by 
attention to the simple and human things as well as the 
high and divine things in which he was interested. 


The increasing Christ of experience has been found 
adapted to the progressive ideals of humanity. He has gone 
before the age, not doing men’s work for them, or giving 
finished ideals and codes before men have worked them 
out with travail, but as the world arrives at higher levels 
it finds him there before it. These steps are not the prod- . 
uct of exegesis but of experience. 


An age of persecution 
and apocalypse found in him its King of Glory, a figure 
gorgeous, almost fantastic. An age which had reason to 
fear the undervaluation of his unique quality sought for a 
metaphysical exaltation of his person, and found it not 
too much to say that he was “the eternal Son,” “of one 
substance with the Father,” “very God of very God.” An 
age of monarchical world-organization found in him a king 
and a supreme ruler, not yet sensing the fact that the 
secret of the kingdom is that there is no king. An age of 
liberty, individualism and reason discovered that he was a 
reasonable friend, not an arbitrary ruler, and remembered 
that he had said, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.”” An age of brotherhood dawns, whose 
full implications we do not yet understand. It frightens us, 
but Christ is in it and we shall get on as we discover him 
more fully. 

Through these successive conceptions of himself and his 
meaning for men, Christ has increased from age to age: 
Savior by magical sacramental processes; revealer of exact 
statements of theological truth; founder of a perfect 
church; giver of a permanent code of moral laws and of a 
final norm of religious truth and practice ; participant in the 
struggle of life, tempted in all points, fellow and comrade 
in the battle, so rich in his wisdom, so clear in his insight, 
so wise about God and so helpful about life, that he becomes 
for us the symbol of all that is noble and pure and brotherly 
and in the highest sense social. His kingdom is the dom- 
inance of these ideals, and that kingdom is increasing as our 
understanding of him increases. As with the disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, he has walked with us and we have 
not known him, but with every century we are knowing him 
a little better. 

But the price of the continuing increase of his kingdom 
is—“I must decrease.” It is the paradox of the losing and 
saving of life. It means the sacrifice of personal prejudice 
and advantage, the forgetting of anxiety about recognition 
and thanks, the putting away of institutional and party 
pride. Our affections tend to cling to the particular and 
specific. Our loyalties become enlisted in behalf of instru- 
mentalities rather than ends. But the cause of Christ is a 
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world cause, not a party cause. The church is against a 
stone wall unless the sectarian selfishness within it can 
cease. Civilization is against a stone wall unless the selfish- 
ness of nations and of classes shall cease. Nothing worth 
while can succeed until we get more men who are willing 
to fail in little and personal things in order that great things 
may succeed. When men are willing to decrease that he 
may increase, then will be fulfilled that which was spoken 
by the prophet—“Of the increase of his kingdom and of 
peace there shall be no end.” 


The Observer 


On New Year’s Observances 
HAVE JUST FINISHED reading in the New York 


| papers the story of the celebrations by which the new 

year was ushered in, and am moved to make a few 
reflections. The first impression one gets is that everybody 
in the city got drunk. This is of course far from the truth, 
and yet the fact remains that for thousands of people the 
coming of the new year is the occasion for an all night 
orgy of eating, drinking, dancing and other things. The 
hotel restaurants, the night clubs, the dancing places were 
packed to suffocation. The charges were exorbitant; in 
some cases, thirty, forty and even fifty dollars was paid for 
the supper. Liquor flowed very freely and the revelry 
lasted until day-break. Every year the pulpit has protested 
against these orgies, but to no purpose. It seems to thou- 
sands to be the natural way of ushering in the new year. 

For the thousands who could not afford the restaurants 
the streets of the city served for somewhat similar demon- 
strations. Broadway for miles was a seething mass of hu- 
manity until two or three o’clock. Here the chief idea of 
ushering in the year was by making a horrible din with tin 
horns and rattles, pushing one another about, yelling until 
everybody was hoarse and throwing things at one another. 
It is an interesting psychological study, this desire to make 
blatant noise and raucous din, that occasionally possesses 
the mob. Whenever occasion offers, such as New Year's 
or election nights, thousands seem to rush to the opportunity 
of making barbaric noises. It seems confined to the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. I have witnessed the same thing in London, 
but never on the continent. The Latin peoples celebrate, 
but they do it with pageants, dancing, confetti and singing, 
not with din and confusion. Is it a left-over from bar- 
barism still dormant and suppressed within us, which wel- 
comes this opportunity of finding outlet on occasions when 
civilization and law are suspended for a night? 

But this is not the whole story. I read on in the same 
paper and found that thousands were assembled at eleven 
o'clock on the night of the closing year to spend the last 
hour in song and prayer for God’s blessing in the year about 
to be born. This habit of holding watch-night services 
seems to be growing in America. I am sure there were 
many more in New York this New Year’s than ever before, 
extending from the informal service of the Methodists to 
midnight masses in the Catholic churches. Evidently the 
crowds were at these services, too, and it is encouraging to 
remember that while thousands were revelling thousands 
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more were praying, and that for every ribald song there was 
I personally had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the service in the great Cathedral of St. John the 
The vast 
congregation seemed preponderantly of youth. It was a 
very impressive sight to see these hundreds of young men 
and women fall upon their knees at the stroke of midnight 
while the Dean read the beautiful prayers for God’s pres- 
ence with us, and our surrender to his will, in 1927. I do 
not know how widespread these watch-night services are 


a hymn of praise. 


Divine now rising on Morningside heights. 


throughout the country, but one could wish that all Chris- 
tians could come to see how much more appropriate it would 
be to spend the solemn hour upon their knees rather than 
in shouting and revelling. 

There were many reports of the sermons preached at 
these midnight services and I studied them with some care. 
They were very impressive and one thing was quite out- 
standing, that while the congregations were told that it was 
perfectly natural to pray that the new year should bring 
joy, and freedom from worries, cares and perplexities that 
harassed them, and should open new paths in the particular 
spheres of life where their chief interest lay, and even right 
to pray for success in business, work and all activities in 
which they were engaged, yet the most fervent prayers 
should be for increased opportunities for usefulness and 


service. Several of the sermons were full of pleas that 


during 1927 the nation and the church might learn to lose 
themselves for the sake of the world, might be thinking less 

saving themselves and more of saving the world. Prac- 
tically all the sermons emphasized the kingdom of God and 
the social note in religion. 
Christ 


siderable interest a 


They pleaded for the reign of 
in all relationships of life. I also noted with con- 


new note in some of these sermons. 
They were pleading for more brotherhood in 1927 but in- 
sisted that war and preparation for war were the denial of 
brotherhood, and that for which Christ 
prayed could never come so long as the war system encum- 


the brotherhood 
bered the earth. This is only one more sign that at last 
the church is awaking to the fact that Christianity and war 
cannot exist in the same world. 

Might I close with a New Year’s wish for the young 
people who may be reading these pages? I wish the young 
people of 
that they 


and res 


\merica might resolve at this beginning of 1927 
will consecrate themselves to the life of venture 
lve so far as they are concerned, to rise out of the 
ranks of the conventional and respectable into the world of 
leadership and vision. I meet many of the college youth, 
both undergraduates and graduates, and the thing that sad- 
dens me is that so often youth is just like old age. They 
accept the old instead of seeking new things. They are 
part of the crowd instead of being far ahead of it where 
youth belongs. They are fearful of new truth instead of 
welcoming it and daring to follow no matter where it leads. 
They are with the stand-patter instead of with the idealist. 
It all comes from lack of courage. What, then, the youth 
of America ought to be praying for this new year is courage, 

courage to make great ventures, courage to follow the 
vision, courage to throw in their lot with truth, courage to 
dare the impossible, courage to launch out on untried seas, 
courage to seek new worlds. Especially at this time when 
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all the world is trying new ventures, ventures that call for 
superhuman faith, ventures that may issue in new worlds, 
ought youth to pray that 1927 find them among the pioneers 
and prophets—not content to sit calmly with those who are 
complacent and afraid. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Patent Cleanser 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HE DAUGHTER OF Keturah spake unto me, and 
said, Father, there is a Spot upon thy Coat, and it 
must be removed. 

And I said, Bless thee, my daughter, for I have need that 
some one should remind me of such-like things. 

And she said, I will get my bottles of Compound, and 
remove the Spot. 

And she brought her Patent Cleanser, but the Spot came 
not out. 

And she said, I will try Carbona. 

And she tried Carbona, but the Spot remained as it had 
been. 

And she said, I will try Benzine. 

And she 
the Spot. 

And I said, I wiil remove this Coat, and send it to the 
Tailor, and I will wear another until this cometh back. 

And she said, Wait a minute. I have one thing more to 
try. For this did I learn from my Mother. 

And she washed the Spot with Clear Warm Water, and 
the Spot came out, and the Garment was as it had been 
New. 

And she said, It doth sometimes happen so, that a Spot 
which none of the New and Patent Compounds will bring 
out will come Clear and Clean if it be washed with Clean 
Water. 

And I said, How often do we waste effort going afar for 
Remedies in cure of ills that would yield to Very Simple 
Treatment, and with the means at hand. 

Yea, I considered all the Patent Systems of making the 
world better, and how many they be, and what learned 
names they take unto themselves, while the Main Thing that 
is needed is that the hearts of men shall be washed from 
Evil Thinking and Selfishness and wrong Behavior. 

And I remembered that there is no Balm in Gilead that 
can assure us a cure for the Leopard-spotted character 
which men procure for themselves. 


tried Benzine, but it made no impression upon 


But that a very simple 
way is at hand for making men right and white and clean. 
And I would that men would find it, for it is not far from 
Every One of them. 
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Temple Doors 


HE temple door may be so thin 

And splintered that the winds creep in, 
And low that I must bow my head 
On entering where prayers are said. 


\gain, the temple door may be 

Of timber from an olive tree, 
Gold-sheathed like that of Solomon, 
Carved cherubs gleaming in the sun... . 


Grim desolation, bleak and cold, 
May wait behind a door of gold— 
And peace, transfiguring, be mine 
Behind a rough-hewn door of pine. 


Ear. BiceELow Brown. 


The Sky 


OOF o’ the World, upheld by no seen Hand, 
How are thy rafters hidden where they be; 
Thy deep abutments, firm based in the sea, 
Forever veiled from view! What Master planned 
With such rare art consummate? Whose command 
Caused all thy fond-wrought vaulture to uprear ; 
Thy upholstered dome to rise deprived of pier 
And relieving pillar, yet inviolate stand? 
Lo, thou dost bear the emblazonment of His Name! 
Behold, by day, His shield, the escutcheoned sun ; 
By dark, His signature of stars outspun; 
In time of storm, His heraldry of flame! 
Yea, thou art signed, O Sky: over all thy broad 
Thou bearest the autograph, fire-carven, of God! 
MAHLON LEONARD FISHER. 


His Hands 


HE hands of Christ 
Seem very frail, 
For they were broken 
By a nail. 


But only they reach 
Heaven at last 
Whom these frail, broken 
Hands hold fast. 
JouHN RicHaRD MORELAND. 


Octave 


OPE dwells and dreams increase 
Within the smallest home. 

Take “glory that was Greece,” 

And “grandeur that was Rome” ; 
And take the Golden Fleece, 

And life’s Ephesian dome! 
Leave me my twilight peace, 

Love, bread and honeycomb. 

Cares G. BLANDEN. 


Youth and Death 
of pies is but life’s escape: a rung 
: ( 


in which life climbs from where it clung 
To a new height of youth. Forever 
Death clogs our feet in vain endeavor 
To hold us—trying still to keep 
Life fast in habit, ease, or sleep, 
In sluggard blood and ageing brain. . . 
Forever life breaks free again, 
Outwitting death by death. We perish 
To wake us from the graves we cherish. 
We lose—that youth may gain—our breath ; 
And God remains alive by death. 

FE. Merritt Roor. 
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To Christian 
Century Poets 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. E. M. 
Bowman, of New York, Mr. Charles G 
landen of San Diego, Mr. Thomas C. Clark 
of Chicago, and Mr. Charles R. Wakeley of 
Chicago, prizes respectively of $50, $25, 
$15 and $10 will be awarded to the four poets 
contributing, during 1927, the poems ad 
judged of highest merit. Poems are regularly 
accepted for publication in The Christian 
Century on the basis of four points: Ideas, 
poetic quality, craftsmanship, and probable 
interest to Christian Century readers; but 
the judges selected to pass upon the prize 
poems will be given full liberty in applying 
their own standards of judgment. (Poems 
by members of the staff m The Christian 
Century or by prize donors, will of course 
not be considered by the judges.) 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, for a generation 
a teacher of English literature in Wellesley 
college, author of “America the Beautiful” 
and other poems; Mrs. Marguerite Wilkin- 
son, poet and author of several volumes of 
criticism, notably “New Voices”; and Mr. 
Edwin Markham, widely famed poet, have 
kindly consented to act as judges. 


It shquld be explained that this is in no sense 
to be regarded asacontest. The plan simply 
proposes some slight appreciation for the 
generous cooperation of The Christian Cen- 
tury’s contributing poets. 
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Romance, Reality and Religion 


By John R. Scotford 


OST MEN PREFER romance to reality. Instead 
of facing life, they tend to flee away to a land of 
pretty dreams. The popular literary taste starts 

with fairy stories, progresses to Horatio Alger, Jr., and 
finds its climax in the American Magazine. Most people 
dearly love pretty little labels, such as good, bad, patriotic, 
pious, 100%. They tend toward romantic classifications 
rather than realistic discriminations. They have their 
photographs retouched and their complexions improved. 
Prettiness means more than reality. 

The tendency towards romancing is especially strong in 
matters of religion. 

The lure of the Roman church lies in its appeal to the 
imagination. Amidst the tawdry commonplaceness of our 
cities a Catholic church is in truth a bit of enchanted fairy 
land. The sanctuary stands in marvelous contrast to both 
the buildings and the life about it. The altar, the images, 
the pictures all suggest another and a brighter world. Good 
Catholics really believe in fairies, only they call them saints. 
The priest is a man of magic, differing from the rest of 
humanity in both attire and habit of life. Through the 
imagination, the church of Rome plays upon the emotions 
most effectively. But the end of it all is not to enrich the 
life without, but to strengthen the power of the church. 


ROMANTIC PROTESTANTISM 
Protestantism is not free from this romantic tendency. A 
good many people prefer to believe that which seems pretty 


The con- 
ception of the Bible as verbally inspired is compact, com- 
| ; ] 


to their minds rather than that which is true. 


plete, and neat—and therefore to be preferred to the more 
scraggly tiotion of the Bible as a collection of writings which 
were gradually evolved. The thought that a man can be 
converted and saved by a profession of faith is dramatic 
and striking, and therefore more satisfactory to many 
people than the more realistic teaching that our salvation 
depends upon the intrinsic worth of our characters. The 
fashion in which many protestants cling to old conceptions 
reminds one of the little girl who knew that there really was 
no Santa Claus, but who hated to give up believing in him. 
The demand for bright colors and dramatic moments leads 
many preachers to indulge in what the sophisticated call 
“bunk.” The romantic yearnings of the pew often entice 
the man in tne pulpit beyond the strict limits of reality. 

Why disturb 
the Catholic in his other-worldly sanctuary, the Christian 
Scientist in his elevated mood, or the protestant in his drama 
of salvation? 


What is the harm of religious romancing ? 


Romancing is fundamentally a childish trick, a sign of 
moral and intellectual immaturity. It breeds a puerile faith. 
Worse than that, it deflects religion from its true function 
in life. It transforms faith from a stimulant to an opiate. 
Romantic religion leads men away from reality to a happy 
land of dreams, lulling the conscience into peaceful slumber. 


Rome is far more proficient in the building of cathedrals 
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than in the renovation of society. Christian Science has 
yet to give the world a real moral leader. Romantic protes. 
tantism rarely stresses the ethical implications of the gospel. 
These forms of faith encourage men to dodge life’s deeper 
issues—which is a sorry service. 


THE UNPOPULAR REALIST 


Yet the realist is rarely a popular person. The associated 
optimists call him a cynic and accuse him of taking the joy 
out of life. In literature he has a tendency to shock spinsters 
of all genders. Common people regard him as a cheat, for 
his stories tend to end unhappily. The public prefers Pol- 
lyanna to Tolstoy and Johan Bojer. He who dares to hold 
the mirror up to nature rarely gets many thanks for his 
pains. 

The realist in religion is regarded as a dreary, unromantic 
sort of fellow, who emphasizes duties more than dreams. 
He seeks for religious inspiration in the common experi- 
ences of life. He asks men to find God, not through mystic 
rapture, but by facing the duties which are before them. 
The application which he makes of religion is equally com- 
monplace. He does not call men to a distant crusade or 
summon them to practice strange virtues. He does not even 
promise to get them to a bright and shiny heaven. The fruit 
of faith to the mind of the realist is simply brave and 
effective living. The only reward he has to offer is the satis- 
faction of a good conscience in the assurance that life has 
been worth while. In this attitude he follows Jesus, who 
got his inspiration from common folk, and who taught a 
religion which expresses itself in service rather than osten- 
tatious piety. The realist also has a kinship with the Puri- 
tans who built meeting houses rather than churches, and 
who put in them clear glass windows so that one could look 
out from the sanctuary upon the real world. 


REALISM AND BEAUTY 


The romanticist charges the realist with taking the beauty 
out of religion. In the eyes of the Pharisees, Jesus was the 
enemy of aesthetic and orderly worship. In spite of the 
beautiful architectural tradition which they bequeathed us, 
the Puritans are commonly supposed to have united ugliness 
to faith. Is there an antipathy between realism and beauty? 
Much depends upon our conception of beauty. If beauty 
be a matter of complete and finished detail, then realism 
frequently plays havoc with it. Realism tends to puncture 
such notions as the verbal inerrancy of the Scriptures and 
the instantaneous conversion of the human spirit. It has 
played grotesque tricks with supposedly holy things, such 
as turning “hoc est corpus” into hocus-pocus. But realism 
is not the foe of the larger beauty of life. Given a broad 
horizon, realism tends to increase the loveliness of our 
outlook. The realistic view of the Bible reveals in it a new 
and richer beauty. Realism is hard on saints, but at the 
same time it emphasizes the noble struggle for character 
which has marked thousands of lives. It cannot accept the 
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doctrine of the real presence in the sacrament, but it does 
lead us to believe that God is behind all life. It is pretty 
rough on the pretensions of ecclesiastical bodies, but it does 
quicken our sense of a great church universal. Realism de- 
stroys the prettiness of the closed and complete system, but 
it reveals the beauty of a growing and evolving faith. 

In secular matters the trend of the time is towards real- 
ism. For centuries men romanced about the physical world 
and got nowhere. When they turned from their dreams to 
hard realities and began to study nature, then did the dis- 
coveries of science begin to revolutionize our material sur- 
roundings. The spirit of utter devotion to reality which 
marks science is making itself felt in other fields of en- 
Literature is becoming increasingly realistic. The 
tradition of the happy ending dies hard, but American read- 
ers are turning to those writers who are not afraid to face 
life as it is. Until recently we imported our realism from 
abroad, but now American writers are learning to depict 
life simply and sincerely. We are also growing realistic in 
our attitude towards manners and minor morals. On the 
surface, this means that we are placing less emphasis upon 
certain minor beauties of deportment. Looking deeper, we 
discover a determination to face life frankly and fearlessly. 
Judged by the standards of the past, our young people are 
crude and unmannerly. Looked at realistically, they have 
a great desire to get at the heart of things. We may not 
approve all the manifestations of this yearning for reality, 
but we must honor the thing itself. 


deavor. 


THE COST OF REALITY 


To what extent has this spirit of realism affected our re- 
ligious faith? It has destroyed much which our fathers 
cherished—such as a complete and final system of theology. 
It has flung a question mark at conventional piety. It has 
challenged ecclesiastical pomposity. As a voice crying in the 
wilderness, it has been a great success, but it has not yet 
played the part of a messiah leading the people to a con- 
structive faith. Certain difficulties have stood in the way 
of constructive service on the part of religious realism. The 
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aesthetic renaissance of the day has curiously complicated 
the situation. Much of the homage once offered to the Good 
is now bestowed upon the Beautiful. Many have reacted 
from Puritanism to aestheticism. There is no quarrel be- 
tween reality and beauty, yet much of the energy which 
might have gone into the task of making religion real has 
been diverted to the beautifying of faith. The aesthetic has 
often taken precedence over the ethical. We need both 
elements, but reality is more fundamental than beauty. The 
faith which is real will ultimately adorn itself with beauty. 

The effort which it requires is another obstacle in the 
way of realistic religion. The injunction to find God in 
every-day life sounds easy, but it does not so prove. To the 
naked eye, the world is hardly the Father’s house. To dream 
has ever been easier than to live. To seek God in some 
hidden mystery is far less taxing thax: to pursue him in 
the main thoroughfares of life. Religious reality is ex- 
ceedingly costly. The path it points is long and often lonely. 
With the world so full of interesting adventures, few have 
been found who were willing to take the pains to discover 
God amid the realities of everyday life. 

Yet great is the reward given to him who pursues religious 
reality. The man who receives God in a consecrated wafer 
or who reads about him in a book has an easier time than 
the realist, but he has only a diluted and second-hand con- 
tact with the deity. The realist must fight for his faith, but 
he attains unto one worth having. He gains a direct and 
personal contact with God, and from that contact he gets 
power. The religious realists have been few in number, 
but mighty in influence. They have really mediated a knowl- 
edge of God to the romanticists, for the foundation of every 
religious tradition rests upon the experience of some one 
who discovered God for himself. But the religious realist 
has power, not only because he is in direct contact with God, 
but also because he is in direct contact with the life about 
him. The energy of his faith is not frittered away upon 
dreams, or the cultivation of moods, or even the building 
of ecclesiastical organization ; it is applied directly to human 
needs. It is the religious realist who transforms life. 


An Old Problem and a New Experiment 


By Charles S. Brown 


theological seminary in Mr. Anton T. Boisen, chap- 

lain of the Worcester, Massachusetts, state hospital 
jor the insane. The specific element of progress evidenced 
by this event is the inculcation of a new idea: that the 
preacher who acquaints himself with the human personality 
out of adjustment will thereby be better fitted to deal with 
the normal human personality which is seeking continual 
readjustment. To state it more simply: all of us have 
problems, and all of us are continually making readjust- 
ments. The dividing line that separates normal from ab- 
normal is indefinite. That minister who learns why personali- 
ties fail to make proper adjustments, and so become dis- 
ordered, will be in an advantageous position to help per- 


\ NEW MEMBER has been added to the Chicago 


sonalities adjust themselves properly, in the midst of 
changing experiences. 

The experiment is a hopeful one. There are so many 
human problems with which the minister of today must deal, 
and yet for whose solution he has nothing definite to suggest. 
Johnny is the bad boy of the neighborhood, and is sure 
to fall into serious trouble unless he is reached and changed. 
His parents come to the minister for advice; what shall 
the minister say? If the minister is well acquainted with 
the ways by which boys fall out of harmony with society, 
he may have something helpful to suggest; but otherwise 
his advice is apt to be sterile \ young couple is mak- 
ing a mess of marriage, and the matter is brought to the 
attention of the minister. What can he say or do? If 
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he has fortunately studied the conditions of personality ad- 
justment, and knows something of the ways in which 
various types of personality affect each other, he may be 
in a position to save a home from wreckage; but otherwise, 
his visit will be a gesture of impotence. . . . Hard times 
and poverty and sickness are threatening to turn the min- 
ister’s parish into a hotbed of temporary or permanent in- 
sanity, with its accompaniment of broken homes, lynchings, 
and destitution. . . . Let the reader prolong the list for 
One fact about the ministry today, which stands 
out like a sore thumb, is the fact that the minister is not 
equal to his task. His lack is not willingness and sincerity, 
but adequate training; and therefore, anything which will 
better fit him for the task he has chosen is a step in the 
right direction. 


himself. 


Such a step, it is to be hoped, has been 
taken at Chicago theological seminary. 

Mr. Boisen’s present course, which he gives three months 
of each year, during his absence from his chaplaincy, is a 
study of the “types of religious experience and personality 
disorders,” to quote from the catalogue. The course aims 
at a comparison of typical cases of mental disorder and 
maladjustment with valid conversion experiences. Both 
may arise out of a common situation, says Mr. Boisen. 
This common situation is one of mental conflict. In one 
In the other 
case, instead of a satisfactory adjustment, there is mal- 
adjustment, an unbalanced mind, and either unstable equili- 
brium which is capable of further modification, or complete 
disorganization. 


case, a satisfactory adjustment is reached. 


Paul the apostle, on the Damascus road, 
is in a state of conflict so severe that he describes it as 
death, but out of it he emerges changed and adjusted to 
a new life. A similar situation with a different personality 
might result in insanity. The difference is not in the situa- 
tion, but in the ability of the personalities involved to adjust 
to that situation. Suppose we knew just how to help all 
sorts of folk in all sorts of situations, so that there might 
It is evident that we 


could thereby not only greatly lessen the number of cases 


always be satisfactory adjustments. 


of insanity, and prevent very many others, but we could 
aid every one whom we meet toward a more complete 
normality and a fuller self-realization. A ministry trained 
in this wise would be able to make its own adjustments and 
to help others to do the same. That the great work of the 
ministry lies in this field is evident as soon as one realizes 


that a minister is primarily an agent of spiritual welfare. 
ABNORMALITY AS A TEACHER 


But how does the study of abnormal cases help a minister 
Precisely as one learns 
more about automobiles from a flivver that will not run 
than from one which runs perfectly. Or, better yet, pre- 
cisely as our medical men have learned most of the known 


to understand normal people? 


facts of physiology and medicine from a study of diseased 
bodies. The exaggerated case stands out and reveals in 
high relief what might be missed altogether in a normal 
case. 

Is the emphasis, then, to be put upon the “queer” folk in 
a minister’s parish? Is he to devote more of his time to deal- 
ing with the occasional freak and the ubiquitous crank? 
Not at all. To suggest that he do so would be to credit 
him with knowledge and ability that he does not possess, 
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and which he will be fortunate enough to achieve only with 
the passing of generations. But the minister, by studying 
the people who have not been able to reach satisfactory 
mental balance after a conflict, will know something of 
what causes conflicts and how they can be adjusted; and 
this knowledge he will be able to use for the benefit of 
normally troubled folk. 

The inauguration of this course is one of the marks of 
a demand for a new type of evangelism. The old type 
is disappearing year by year; it was a highly individualized 
acceptance of a standard formula, based upon the insight 
of the evangelist and the tradition of the church. The new 
evangelism, when it emerges, will make no demand for 
blind acceptance, but it will meet life where life is manu- 
factured—in human experiences; and the organized and 
growing experiences of the group of religious workers will 
bring to the mentally and spiritually ill new resources of 
healing, and will gain a new understanding of the laws 
of spiritual life. That will not come for some time, but it 
is coming. Its forward-cast shadows are already visible. 


DR. CABOT’S SUGGESTION 


As a stepping stone to the achievement of this new evan- 
gelism, Mr. Boisen hopes the time will come when every 
seminary student will be required to spend a clinical year 
in some hospital for the insane, in order to acquaint him- 
self at first hand with the situations which he has been 
studying. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Cambridge, writing in 
the Survey Graphic of December, 1925, upheld much the 
same idea of clinical training for ministers: “When we 
urge a theological student to get ‘clinical experience’ outside 
his lecture rooms and his chapel. . . . it is not because we 
want him to get away from his theology, but because we 
want him to practise his theology where it is most needed, 
i.e., in personal contact with individuals in trouble. . .. 
In short, we wanted to urge upon them (the theological 
students) the need of a clinical year as a part of theological 
study.” Thus the idea receives endorsement from the medi- 
cal profession as well as from the clergy. It looks like a 
wise step for some courageous school to take, some time 
in the not-too-distant future. Our doctors have their 
clinical years in their hospitals, and emerge with a wealth of 
practical experience which no amount of classroom training 
could have given them. The ministers, on the other hand, 
traditionally the physicians of souls, are allowed to prac- 
tise their trade with a minimum of both classrodm training 
and practical experience, and, worst of all, with little or no 
knowledge of the exaggerated cases that would furnish their 
best approach to the understanding of normal personality. 

The clinical year for ministers is still a hope and a 
dream, but gestures in that direction are already being 
made. Last summer, for three months, four young men in 
training for the ministry —two from Boston, one from 
Harvard, one from Chicago—went to Worcester and served 
under Mr. Boisen. Two of them acted as ward attendants; 
two as assistants to the chaplain. They aided in the re- 
ligious services; promoted games of all sorts among the 
patients; received a wealth of first-hand information, and 
came away with an enhanced understanding of personality 
problems and the best methods of meeting them for solu- 
tion. Some of the things they learned are worth setting 
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down here. They discovered, for example, that more than 
two-thirds of the patients come to the hospital with no 
discoverable physical basis for their mental maladjustment ; 
they are not insane because they are physically diseased, 
but for other reasons. They found out also that the average 
of intelligence inside the wards of the hospital is very 
nearly as high as it is outside the hospital. They learned 
that insanity is not usually the result of new and foreign 
elements entering into personality, but of wrong adjustment 
of the elements already there. When facts such as these 
are grasped and evaluated, we shall speedily come to better, 
fairer and more efficient treatment of this ancient problem, 
and all the allied problems of personality. 

There are, after all, three ways in which we can see God 
and humanity in mutual relation: first, in history; second, 
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in intuition ; and third, in living personalities in actual life 
situations. The first looks backward, and is the place 
where the greatest ecclesiastical emphasis has hitherto been 
placed in the training of ministers. The second looks in- 
ward, and is the basis of mysticism. But the new social 
emphasis of today demands a shift of emphasis to include 
the third way; we must come to see God not alone as in 
the past, and in the mysteries of the detached and elevated 
life, but also and more in the very life process—a living 
God. Such a God, and only such a God, can meet the 
needs of people who are living amid the complexities of the 
present age. By all means, let us have an educated ministry, 
and to that end, let us rejoice in every effort that is put 
forth to make our spiritual servants more efficient in their 
chosen task. 


The Tyranny of the Institution 


By Henry Strong Huntington 


“And he said unto them: The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath.”—Mark 2:27. 


GREAT MANY OF US have puzzled our minds as 
A to what Jesus meant by that famous sentence, “The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath.” To be sure, the first meaning of it seems clear 
enough—that it is not our business to sacrifice man to pica- 
yune rabbinical tradition. But did Jesus mean much more? 
Did He mean that we descendants of the Puritans have in- 
herited wrong ideals as to the way to observe our Sunday? 
\re the people who have turned our sabbath into a holiday 
Not that I mean to talk much 
I am rather going to take the prin- 
ciple of the text as a measuring rod. After we understand 
better the unit of measure we can apply it to the sabbath or 
anything else. 


instead of a holy day right? 
of sabbath observance. 


When He said, “The sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath,” Christ laid down the law*not only 
for the sabbath, but for all institutions. It applies to every 
one of them, to every custom, to every convention, to every 
organization, from the least to the greatest. It is not only 
the sabbath that was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath; clothes were made for man, and not man for 
clothes; houses, “good form,” hospitals, schools, business, 
the state, yes, the church itself, all were made for man, and 
not man for them. It is something we are constantly dis- 
covering anew and are constantly forgetting. 


MENSERVANTS AND MAIDSERVANTS 


As for the sabbath, apparently today we run the danger 
of forgetting that it was made to refresh our souls as well 
as our bodies. Yet more serious, we often forget the other 
man’s right to it. We need to recall the wisdom of the old 
testament. For the old law looked out carefully for Walter 
Page’s “forgotten man.” In Exodus we read, “On the sev- 
enth day thou shalt rest; that thine ox and thine ass may 
test, and the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger may be 
refreshed.” In Deuteronomy the command concludes: 


“That thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou.” That sounds suspiciously as if the legislators 
had waiters and golf caddies and telephone operators in 


mind ! 
THE CHURCH AND MAN 


So much for that. If I had time I should stop to apply 
our measuring rod to some of the little things in life—shoes, 
Why should 
What we want is 
that everything should be the most beautiful possible. Cos- 
tume was made for man, and not man for costume. Apply 
the measuring rod to our homes. 


tight collars, fashions, men’s ugly costumes. 
we hold that there is virtue in ugliness? 


A good many years ago 
a young man in my father’s church brought home his bride 
to the pleasant white house at the foot of our New England 
street. The young woman was determined to prove her- 
self a model housekeeper. After a caller had left she would 
get out her brush and dustpan and sweep up every speck of 
dirt that might have come in on his feet. The years went 
by and still no children cried and laughed in those immacu- 
late rooms. The time came when she who had once been 
a bride told my mother; “I never seemed to have time to 
have children. There was always so much to do about the 
house. If I were living over again I should do very differ 
ently.” Yes, houses were made for people, and not people 
for houses. 

I should like to talk about schools. In many ways we 
realize better than we used to that the school was made for 
the child. Where we go on that principle our education suc- 
ceeds, but when we try to turn the school into a mill, which 
shall turn out standardized boys and girls, then our educa- 
tional system fails. But I must hasten on to three great 
institutions ; the church, the state, business. 

How about the church? Are we thinking of it and con- 
ducting it as if it were made for man? Certainly where 
priestcraft and mystery prevail we cannot say so. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren may go to church more faithfully 
than do we, but one can scarcely say that for them the 
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church was made for man, and not man for the church. 
The church is the priest’s possession, or the bishop’s, or the 
pope’s—not that of the layman. A Roman Catholic who 
had become a protestant once said to me, “I love to sit in 
your church when the people are coming together in the 
morning. I love to think how every one who comes, comes 
because he wants to!” Perhaps he saw the congregation 
too rosily. Conscience drives some of us to morning wor- 
ship. But at least it is commonly our own conscience that 
does the driving. 

But we do not profit much by talking of the mistakes of 
others. Are we ourselves acting and planning as though 
the church were made for man? You may say, “But the 
church comes of divine origin.” So, in a sense, does every- 
thing in this world. We have missed the principle of Jesus 
if we do not deal with the church as with an organization 
whose purpose is man. How many of our troubles in re- 
gard to “faith and order” would evaporate if we always 
remembered the church’s real purpose. If the church serves 
man best with a pope or bishops, let us have them; if it 
serves man best as a pure democracy, let us have that; if it 
serves man best in its present riven condition, let us have 
that; if it would serve man best united, let us unite it. 

At our Thanksgiving service here the other day the Con- 
gregationalists, the Episcopalians, and the Presbyterians 
worshipped together in the lovely new Episcopal church, 
crowding it full. I could not but ask myself then: Why 
should we not always do so? To be sure, we say we are 
free, but as a matter of fact tradition still binds us more 
than a little. We of the free churches still fear too much 
beauty. I grant that the beauty in the old church was often 
tangled up with superstition. I do not wonder that our 
fathers, rooting out the evil, inadvertently threw out also 
some things that were good. But we can take all the good 
back again. For the church service itself is, in a very real 
way, made for man, not man for the church service. 


TOO LATE FOR PRAYER MEETING 


I once read in some story a description of a church fam- 
ily on a prayer meeting evening. Father grew restless as 
the hands of the clock turned toward eight. He went down 
to the furnace to make sure that everything was going right. 
Then he looked over the window that was out of order. All 
The last bell was 
ringing. Father was still engaged with odd jobs that had 
to be done. The bell stopped. Well, it was too late to go 
to prayer meeting now. Inward relief. In how many 
homes has such a comedy, or tragedy, been played on 
Wednesday or Friday evenings. And yet, why should we 
go to church unless we want to in the same way that we 
want to go to the theater? If the prayer meeting was really 
made for man it would not be only a sense of duty that 
drove us there. 

We may lament the decline of conscience about church 
going. I suspect we have reason to. But we really have 
reason also to rejoice that people are demanding that the 
church shall prove itself, as does the museum or the con- 
cert. It is for us of the church so to conduct it that men 
shall find in it its great abiding values. If they find beauty 
in the common worship, a simple and natural brotherliness 


the grown-ups found themselves busy. 
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of heart in its fellowship, if through it they gain a visiog 
of the real purpose of life, and come into touch with th 
things that are eternal, then they will want it. If in th 
church we truly possess such treasures, the rising genera. 
tion will feel that they cannot get along without it. Such 
a church will indeed be made for man. 

The average American protestant, however, runs far 
more danger of thinking that man was made for the state 
than of thinking he was made for the church. In one of 
her articles printed while she was in America, Queen Marie 
said, “Every man must from childhood upward live with 
the idea that his country is his supreme object, his supreme 
master.” A whole philosophy of the German school mat 
the state the arbiter of virtue. The Chicago Tribune during 
the war carried at its mast head those scandalous words, 
“My country, right or wrong.” When Robert Speer, 
speaking at Columbia university scon after we entered the 
war, suggested that the United States itself was not per- 
fect, an outcry arose through all New York. Men may 
carve on her monument Edith Cavell’s last words, “Pa- 
triotism is not enough,” but even today let a man speak his 
admiration for the conscientious objector and many circles 
will snarl at him the epithet “unpatriotic.” 


BUSINESS AND BEAUTY 


But in our ordinary lives the great institution is business. 
We may not say so, but inwardly a great many of us be 
lieve that by it we live and move and have our being. We 
hold it as sacred as, or even more sacred than, the state. 


For everyday life most Americans find it incomparably 
more important than the church. Can we find anything to 
which we really expect business to play second fiddle? Sup- 
pose business comes into conflict with beauty, which will 


win? Many of our city streets, in their ugliness and dis- 
traction, give the general answer. So many things in them 
disturb the eye and tire the mind! The whole city should 
give the sense of harmony and of peace, even in the midst 
of action. If we went at things rightly we should know 
that streets and architecture and sign boards were made for 
man’s enjoyment, for man’s sense of beauty, for man’s 
peace. 

As the boat for Malm6 draws out of Copenhagen—per- 
haps I am wrong; it may be in the outskirts of Stockholm— 
one sees two or three marvelous buildings. They prove to 
be factories. But they are factories as pleasing to the eye 
as are our best business buildings. In our own country 
one of the pill manufacturers has put up a truly beautiful 
factory. Why should we marvel at such things? When 
we think straight we know that factories should be made 
for man, outwardly as well as in their hours and appoint- 
ments. The foundations of the city, said the revelator, 
were garnished with all manner of precious stones, jasper, 
sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, beryl, topaz, amethyst, and 
the twelve gates were twelve pearls, and the street of the 
city was pure gold. In the midst of the street of it, on 
either side of the river, was there the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month. Such is the glory and delight of the real city, the 
city of our dreams, whose streets and foundations were 
made for man. 
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Last year the employing bakers all over the world did 
what they could to prevent the international labor organi- 
zation from stopping night work by employers in their own 
bakeries—so hard it is for men to apply our measuring rod 
to their own business and their own lives. For business 
we will make ourselves but cogs in a machine. I found a 
little index of our own feeling when I came back from the 
near east after the war. We members of the American 
Red Cross commission in Palestine had adopted the Eng- 
lish custom of stopping for a few minutes in the afternoon 
for a bit of talk over the tea cups. It lighted up the day’s 
work, and I made up my mind to keep up the custom after 
I came home. But in New York I was pitchforked into 
that great organization which was going to save the world 
on the instant—the interchurch world We 
were so busy making the wheels go round that if I had 
stopped at four o'clock to have tea in my office, I myself 
and my fellow workers would have felt that I was shirking 
stern duty. 

How business absorbs its votaries we may discover when 
we listen to what men talk about. A good many of us 
think the business man who really cares about anything be- 
sides his family, the Rotary club, golf and business, a little 
queer. Concerned only with what has to do with financial 
profit and loss, the intellectual and artistic life of many a 
man in business starves to a skeleton. I do not speak of all 
business men, of course. Some of them lead America in 
vision. But how often a young man or woman starts in 
business with high ideals, and then finds that his one duty 
consists of trying to get people to smoke more cigarettes or 
chew more gum or buy more furniture. We marvel that 
in the old days the Canaanites should ever have put their 
little children into the arms of a red hot Moloch. But I 
suspect, a thousand years from now, our descendants—or 
at least cur successors, whether they be our descendants or 
not—will marvel in like fashion at the way we sacrifice so 
much of the charm of life to “business.” How often we 
work so hard during the day that when we get home we 
are good for naught but to sit inert at table with nothing of 
interest for our wives and children, with no more than 
enough energy to smoke a cigar and read the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Is that what life was really for? Or was Jesus 
right ? 


movement. 


THE MEASURING-ROD OF INSTITUTIONS 


Today we would never crucify a man for saying that 
the sabbath was made for man, but we do put Debs into 
jail for years for refusing to fall down and worship our 
golden image. We will utterly destroy, if we can, anything 
that might take business from its throne as Lord High 
Boss. For such a threat we will shoot down the interna- 
tional workers of the world in Centralia, Washington. 
For such a threat we will put strikers in Passaic into jail 
for months. For such a threat we will do our best to over- 
turn any organization that we think offends, whether it be 
a labor group or an interchurch world movement, or a 
federal council of the churches. Business is our ark of 
the covenant. It must not be touched. 

But what is the mind of Christ? We hear him answer as 
he did about the sabbath, business was made for man, and 
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Business is man’s servant, his tool, a 
mere incident—no master. Yes, the whole world and the 
fullness thereof was made for man. But for what kind of 
man? For all of man, the noble creature, the intellect, the 
“soul”; for the best possible man; for man as God dreams 
him, with his feet on the ground, building society with nat- 
ural, sound, lasting foundations; for the man of high devo- 
tion, who puts first things first, but includes all sides in life; 
for the man who knows how to loaf as well as how to work; 
for the man who has caught the vision of God’s kingdom on 
earth, the kingdom that expresses God’s joy and love and 
beauty in this world. To help every man grow to that 
ideal was the sabbath made, and the church, and the state, 
and business, and all the rest. 
In his great hymn, Ebenezer Elliott asked, 

When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 

I know the answer. When every institution meets the 

test of this measuring rod of Christ. The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath. 


not man for business. 


Among the Hills of Vermont 
By Herbert H. Hines 
() =: WHEN money was scarce and the minister’s 


salary was difficult to raise, a number of men in the 

village organized and procured a vacant lot of from 
five to eight acres. Then they went to work on it, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, farmers and others. They fenced it, 
cleared it of stones and timber, and planted it to corn or 
wheat or other produce. This they sold. The money they 
divided equally between the minister and charitable needs. 
Once an expenditure of ninety-two cents was unaccounted 
for. They honestly charged it to rum, and turned the rest 
over to the church. That was a hundred years ago, but one 
reason the old church lives is because of those men who 
worked shoulder to shoulder that the institution in which 
they believed might survive. 


It was a local back-store discussion about a recent mar- 
riage. “She married beneath herself.” “Well, she ain’t got 
a Daniel Webster head.” 


A Sunday in snow-bound Vermont is a Sabbath day’s 
journey nearer reality. There are no trains. The telephone 
and the city papers which come on the noon stage are our 
only connections with the outside world. The inn has a 
large number of guests. The drug stores dispense papers 
and sundries for two hours at noon. All shop windows 
are curtained. There have been no automobiles for several 
weeks except on main roads. The snow is three or four 
feet deep on the level. The road commissioners are so 
unanimously economical that the only tracks are those made 
by daily traffic. The day begins with the sun warming 
a zero atmosphere. There is no wind; chimneys refuse to 
draw well, which saves the coal. The local grain dealer sent 
us 2 small load last night. The coal shortage seems peren- 
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nial. The prayers of all are asked that he will not go out 
of business and go south for the rest of the winter. We 
bundle up in furs and arctics and start for church. In front 
of the house are a dozen or more of people of ali ages and 
sizes on skiis. Everyone at the inn skiis. The church is not 
crowded. Some are sick, some are too old to venture out 
in this weather. Others have succumbed to the belief that 
folks do not come to church as regularly as did their par- 
ents. They have been analyzed and surveyed so often that 
they are forced to believe it. The short afternoon soon 
fades into the long northern twilight with the glorious re- 
flections of the sunset far into the northeast. The tinkle 
of sleigh-bells marks the passing traffic. The furnace- 
heated house keeps out the chill, and the fireplace with its 
birch fire, sparkling and snapping, is the center of good 
cheer. Then the Sunday night lunch, and the reading aloud, 
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and the long hours until bedtime, prefaced by a good half. 
hour in-the big arm chair, without the light, watching the 
last log burn out. Lae 

A stranger called to arrange for a service; the funeral of 
a brother from Iowa. I was interested, for I knew Iowa 
The man said that he had a son in Des Moines. “What 
does he do there?” “He is in a hospital for shell-shocked 
and insane soldiers.” “Oh, that is too bad. I’ve seen some 
of those cases. How is he getting along?” “Well I guess 
he’s all right. He’s a doctor.” 


One small, well-trained boy from the primary depart- 
ment shouted down stairs one evening after he had gone to 
bed: “Mother where is the Lord’s prayer? There are so 
many eighth verses of the sixth chapters that I cannot 
find it.” 


British Table Talk 


London, December 23. 

ONSIDERABLE SPACE is given in our press this week 
C to things American. The treaty with Panama is exam- 

ined, less for its own sake than for the light that it casts 
upon the future of the western world. It does not escape notice 
that Panama is a member of the league of nations. Upon the 
delicate problems which engage at the moment 
Nicaragua, Mexico and the United States 
there is speculation. There are some who conjec- 
ture that the drift of policy may be towards a 
Pan-American league of nations; but others doubt whether such a 
league would be acceptable to the South American states. A corre- 
spondent in the Times analyzes the various attitudes toward the outer 
world to be discovered in the middle west and other parts of America. 


Ie do 


America in the 
British Press 


3 justice to the immense power of the Chicago Tribune; 


and he quot: ficant, the words of Mr. Frank Smith upon 
, 


S$ as signi 
uty of Americans to put America first. At the same time, 
1 with less confidence, he attempts to describe the mind of 

sts who seek international peace. In my judgment 
there is in such reviews far too little made of the power of the 
Christian church in America. There is power waiting to be 
well as power already in action, which the casual 
observer may not estimate. But is not the church itself a little 
when it is ignored? 


claimed, a 
to blame, Furthermore, much atten- 
tion is being given to the industrial scene in America. Several 
great papers attempt to describe the achievements and the policy 
of Mr. Henry Ford. (1 wish they would read Dr. Niebuhr). 
. . > 

Propaganda 
By Films 

Serious attention is being paid to the influence of films upon 
the mind of nations. Headway, the journal of the League of 
Nations’ Union, declares roundly that much of the irritation be- 
tween America and England can be traced to the films. The 
films which come from America often do no sort of justice to 
America; this I can testify. If I had only seen America in the 
films I should know nothing’ of its real character. And the Eng- 
lish characters depicted in such films are little more than carica- 
tures. Who can be surprised if the average man, who has small 
means of correcting such impressions, should misread the Amer- 
ican character or the English, as the case may be? It is, for 
example, a thoroughly bad thing that the ordinary visitor to the 
films should be led to think that all Americans are rolling in 
luxury. Of course it is not a true picture, but frankly, if I had 
only the evidence of the films, I should imagine that America 
was a land of millionaires with a number of crooks to add excite- 
ment to the story. There might be some international under- 


standing on such matters. “The film trade is necessarily inter- 
national, and to offend the susceptibilities of any nation is to 
restrict the market for films.” This consideration should have 
weight, but the Christian church once more may be caught nap- 
ping, and the films and broadcasting may be allowed to get into 
other hands, just as the press has been allowed by default to fall 
largely into other hands. It is not for crude propaganda we 
should look to these agencies; but at least we should not allow 
them to feed the appetites which lead to war. 
* * * 

A Statesman upon 
The Desert 

“The loneliness is so vast that companionship adds to its 
solemnity and does not dispel it. You are sunk in the silences. 
Everything but time has ceased to exist, and the demeanor of 
time in the desert is placid and dignified. It does not march to 
the chiming of the hours or to the ticking of clocks. You take 
up a handful of sand; it flows through your fingers as through 
an hour-glass. The fierce sun on his way moves your shadow 
as on the face of a dial, and the stars at night turn round the 
pole star low down in the north. Thus in silence is repeated 
the warning that time is still an ever flowing stream. The bound- 
less immensities absorb you and you find a new freedom, a new 
personality—a freedom and personality which are the womb of 
all religion and philosophy, in which are reconciled eternity and 
being, the will of Allah and creative thought. Out there amidst 
the sand and the scrub, in the midst of what men call desolation, 
one finds the Dweller in the Innermost.”—Ramsay MacDonald. 

7 * > 

The Press, the Theatre, and 
Public Morals 

The Law Reports act will make it impossible any longer for 
papers to publish the nauseous details of divorce cases. Only 
abbreviated reports will be permitted. The practice will not be 
essentially different from that which is followed in the best 
papers already. It will merely stop the others from pandering 
to the prurient tastes of readers. There is no intention that the 
guilty should be protected from publicity. Names will not be 
suppressed. The judgment of the courts will be given. Even 
the most zealous champion of the liberties of the press will be 
glad that this act has been passed. At the same time while 
advance has been made here, there are unwelcome signs of a 
return in one well-known theatre to the restoration comedies of 
the vilest kind. In one London theatre there is being played 
a comedy by Wycherley, which is indescribably foul in its plot 
and in its execution. Happily the theatrical critics for the most 
part have condemned the play; but it is an unpleasant fact that 
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even one theatre should be found ready to bring back to the 
stage such a play. It must have raised blushes in the days of 
the restoration. We have seen in recent years a marked change 
in the attitude of the heirs of the puritans toward the theatre; 
but if they are ready to praise what is good in the theatre, they 
should be equally ready to denounce what is evil; and there are 
today in every great city those whc dignify themselves by the 
name of “pagan,” but they would have been scorned by all that 
was noblest in paganism. Against them a fight will have to be 
waged; it looks as though the performance of “The Country 
Wife” in a reputable theatre were a throwing down of the gaunt- 
let to Christian folk. 

> * 7 
A Modern Scholar on the 
Death of Christ 

C. H. Dodd, of Mansfield college, Oxford, one of the younger 
English scholars, whose book on St. Paul has made him known 
to a wide circle of readers, says: 

“Today we are often told that Christ did not die 
He died to show us how to live; and, if we can but be like 
Him, we shall be saved men. True enough; but if the twelve 
were not equal to that high call, still less are most of us. To 
hold up the example of Jesus and bid poor sinners imitate the 
heroism of His life and death is to overwhelm rather than to 
inspire. Take us for what we are, there is something unreal in 
the suggestion that such small ‘self-denials’ as we can make are 
comparable with the cross of Christ or can count as ‘dying to 
live.” At least, if ‘the word of the cross’ is to be a gospel, it 
must reckon with people who, by nature and habit, are very little 
capable of that self-sacrifice which is the fine flower of human 
We had better be true and humble about it and con- 


in our stead; 


character. 


A Survey 


History Reconstructed by Formula 


Civilisation or Civilizations. An Essay in the Spenglerian Phi- 
losophy of History. By E. H. Goddard and P. A. Gibbons. Boni & 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Spengler’s “Decline of Western Civilization” attained its ex- 
traordinary popularity in Europe and, ‘» a less degree, in Amer- 
ica partly because it proposed a radical reconstruction in the 
interpretation of history, partly because it challenged the smug 
optimism of the thoughtless, partly because it suggested an 
attractive analogy between history and certain other sciences. 
These reasons for the vogue of the new theory—which are not 
presented as necessarily the only ones—have no necessary rela- 
tion to its truth. There is always a large audience ready for 
radical reconstructions; the challenging of smug optimism al- 
ways appeals to those who pride themselves upon being sophis- 
ticated; and argument from analogy exercises a perennial fas- 
cination over the human mind. But it was a tremendous book 
and will probably have a continuing influence even if its basic 
principles do not win general acceptance, or not without con- 
siderable modification. 

Goddard and Gibbons undertake to popularize the Spengler 
hypothesis by giving it a briefer statement in an easier style 
and in a cheaper book. This is a laudable undertaking and it 
has been well carried out. The gist of the theory is that the 
world gets on, if at all, not by a continuously developing civili- 
zation and not even by a succession of civilizations whose rise 
and fall depend upon a wide variety of causes, but by a series 
of civilizations which are built upon 2 common pattern and 
which necessarily have the same life-history. But whether the 
world actually does get on by these successive cycles, or whether 
it just goes on, is neither affirmed nor denied. There have been 
nine civilizations up to and including ours. They are: the Sum- 
trian Akkadian, 3200-1800 B. C.; the Egyptian, 2800-1200 B. C.: 
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fess that, if we are to be saved, we do need to have something 
done for us. Jesus was aware that He was dying very definitely 
for those twelve men who were so little worthy of Him; and not 
only for them, but, for the ‘many’ who stood outside that inner 
circle. He died as Son of Man; and that enigmatic phrase, what- 
ever else it may mean, bears in it the thought of a representative 
humanity. He died as representative of all men who are willing 
to accept what He did as being for them. Whoever gives hearty 
assent and consent to what Jesus meant, has his part in what 
Jesus did. In Him we died to live, for He died on our behalf.” 
S “mie 

A Saying of 
The Week 

“Man in his primitive state, gross and sensual, nevertheless 
laying hold of great ideals, believing in an eternal right, an eter- 
nal truth, an eternal justice, an everlasting goodness and love, 
making great ventures for it, and sublime sacrifices because of 
it, and at the end, thinking over it all, trying to understand it 
all, talking about ‘God.’ So unpromising a beginning, so glori- 
ous an end. How came this to be? Where did he get the idea 
from? Can science tell us? Is it blind force or chance? Is it 
the result of a fortuitous assemblage of atoms? And Jesus, the 
top and crown of things, in whom we see the very face of God 
can he be explained so? Only an idiot could think or believe 
that. Our old earth is more than matter, or force, or atoms. 
Something calls, constrains, pulls, draws, holds, lifts, saves, 
satisfies, cares. Some one is out there in the distant, here in the 
near, who speaks, subdues, silences me. God! 
And the answer comes gentle and low: ‘E’en so: it is so 
—The Rev. T. H. Martin of Liverpool. 

Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


Is it really so? 


” 


of Books 


the Indian, beginning about 1500 B. C.; tle Chinese, contem 
porary with the Indian; the classical, from about 1200 B. C.; 
the Hittite-Assyrian, from about 1800 B. C. to Darius; the 
“Arabian” arising about anno domini; the Central American 
nearly simultaneous with the preceding; and “western civiliza- 
tion beginning about A. D. 900 and having at present still 300 
or 400 years to run.” The tenth will be the Russian. “We 
might expect a Russian renaissance at about A. D. 2500.” “It 
will be only when western Europe comes under the influence of 
the Russian civilization that it will again be of value for 
historian and probably for the philosopher.” 

Each of these civilizations is conceived as “an organism like 
other organisms. 
flower.” 
iodic table of chemical elements. 
into octaves, and the elements in the octaves stand in certain 
definite relations to each other.” 
civilizations there are ten stages of development and decay. The 
same formula applies to all. The authors explicitly warn us 
against assuming that what has been necessarily must be, but 
the “must be” is implicit in the whole system. “It is doubtful if 
we can do anything to stop that course.” The changes within 
a civilization “are as much part of the inner being of the civiliza- 
tion as a flower is part of the plant.” As a rose is a rose because 
it possesses the inherent quality of rosiness, so each civilization 
has its own characteristic quality, but all develop and die in 
accordance with a law which limits their life to about fourteen 
hundred years and conforms them to a common pattern during 
that time. 

The obvious temptation in any such orderly formulation of 
history is to warp the facts to fit the theory. It is no part of the 
authors’ plan, or of Spengler’s, to do this. But when one reads 
that “the absurd chronology of Flinders Petrie and the latest 
American excavators” in Egypt must be “rejected once and for 


Its course is predetermined like that of a 
Or again, history shows an order like that of the per- 
“The elements are divided 


So within each of the nine 
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all by analogy with other civilizations,” and that the conclusions 
of the writers of the Cambridge History on Egypt and India 
must also be rejected by reference to “the key,” one wonders 
whether research or speculation is getting the upper hand. This 
new Spenglerian seience of systematic history seems a trifle 
young to be requiring the historians to revise their chronologies 
in deference to its “periodic law.” One is surprised to find also 
that, since the Gothic cathedrals are known to have been built 
by the free labor of whole populations, high and lew working 
together in unanimity, “the pyramids must have been built in the 
same way, and we were mistaken in thinking that they were the 
work of slaves under the lash.” 

The general life-history of a civilization as here given invites 
both criticism and skepticism as to details but is profoundly sug- 
gestive. The most important part of it for us is its answer to 
the question, What next? Western civilization is at its political 
climax and five hundred years past the culmination of its art. 
After 1975 “there is nothing more that it can accomplish in the 
realm of thought’’—not because there are no more great thoughts 
to be thought, but because the pattern does not permit the rise 
of any more great thinkers to think them. Then comes the 
period of empire, in this case probably a financial empire whose 
Caesar will be the politician-finanuer. “It is more than prob- 
able that the empire stage of western Europe will take the form 
of a federation of states in a new and strengthened league cf 
nations, the wires of which will be covertly pulled by a group oi 
predominant figures in New York.” Here one suspects a real 
reading of the facts rather than a construction purely by for- 
mula. The interpretation of the American spirit in general is, 
however, conventional and stupid to the last degree. 

Possibly, but only barely possibly, the authors admit, western 
civilization may in some unseen way escape the decline and 
stagnation which have overtaken the others, but the weight of 
the theory is against this hope and the possibility is mentioned 
only as “honey to sweeten the wormwood” of the bitter theory 
for the tender-minded. It is also open to the Spenglerian to be- 
lieve, if he will, that these recurrent cycles of history are not 
mere circuits on a merry-go-round which always end where 
they began, but form an ascending spiral by which humanity 
gradually mounts to higher levels; but this is no part of the 
theory and, in fact, seems rather a strain on it. 

Whatever coloring of fatalism and pessimism this theory con- 
tains is largely due, I think, to a failure to give any adequate 
evaluation to two factors: Christianity and democracy. If it 
were true of religion that “however lofty the superstructure of 
ideals may be, it is only a flimsy structure after all,” of course 
there would be no hope in that. And democracy, which these 
authors do not mention by name in their general outline, seems 
to be conceived not as a force but as a mere moment of transi- 
tion between the rise of the third estate to political importance 
and the final period of confusion and tyranny in which powerful 
individuals use the people for their own ends. 

I have meant this to be a favorable review of the book but an 
unfavorable review of the But be the 
theory true or false, it is worth studying, and this book is the 
shortest and best road to a fairly adequate understanding of it. 


theory which it presents. 


Sermons and Songs 


Leslie Shane’s AnTHoLoGy oF Catno.ic Poets (Macmillan, 
$2.00), offers a rich and varied collection of both sacred and sec- 
ular verse by English poets from the seventh to the end of the 
nineteenth century “all of whom, and some with their blood, 
acknowledged the Holy See.” Naturally, all English poets until 
the sixteenth century were more or less Catholic. The variety 
is wide, from Caedmon to Oscar Wilde, from Langland’s “Vision 
of Jesus” to Gerald Griffin’s “I love my love in the morning.” 
Some are cf nature and some are of love, some are of war and 
country, but most are expressions of the religious conscious- 
ness. These 371 pages on India paper male a beautiful little 
book; a book of poems is always the better for being pocket- 
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size. Most of the poems seem to have been written to the glory 
of God, but the collection “is offered at the throne-steps of th 
Roman pontiff, now gloriously regnant over urb and orb.” The 
implication of the latter phrase seems, to a protestant mind, no 
strictly accurate. In considerable parts of the orb and in mos 
of the urb the pontiff’s glorious regnancy is not a reality. 






































Extended notice has recently been given, in our news columns, 
of Uniren Cuurcues, by Elizabeth R. Hooker (Doran, $2.75), 
a survey conducted by the Institute of social and religion; 
research into the facts regarding union churches in American 
villages—the situations which have the most churches per capita, 
or the fewest capita per church—and therefore the greatest need 
of consolidation. The presupposition of local union is not that 
it makes no difference what church one belongs to, but that it 
makes less difference what the denominational complexion of 
the church is than what kind of church it is in other respects, 
This volume offers no opinion but presents the factual results 
of a wide survey. Among the many interesting discoveries is 
the fact that neither small units nor immersionist bodies tend to 
lose membership by federation with other congregations which 
belong to more prominent or less exacting groups. 


Sherwood Anderson’s Tar, A Mip-West CurtpHoop (Boni & Live. 
right, $3.00) tells the story of an imaginative boy in a small Ohio 
town. The family consists of a father who is a weak, vain, 
good-natured and irresponsible failure, a sensitive and sensible 
mother, and a too numerous brood of children. The boy is 
bright but no prodigy, imaginative beyond the average but in 
ways genuinely boyish. The author neither shuns nor dwells 
with exaggerated interest upon the fouler factor in youth’s imag- 
inings. It does not need to be said, at this late date, that 
Sherwood Anderson can write. In his writing the display ol 
rhetorical skill, and inventiveness in episode, and ingenuity in 
plot-construction are entirely subordinated to the technically 
more difficult task of producing an absolutely consistent whol 
and brilliantly vivid picture out of perfectly simple materials. 


The sermons which John J. Castleberry has collected under the 
title Tue Sour or Reticion, (Revell, $1.50) have been submitted 
to the double test of being preached in his own Cincinnati pulpit 
and broadcasted to the larger audience which he addresses every 
Sunday evening from the studio of WKRC. Are there any 
other tests to which a sermon can be put besides those of the 
visible congregation, the audience on the air, and the printed 
page? Yes, of course, there is the final test—and the only one 
that ultimately amounts to anything, regardless of the channel 
of communication between preacher and preachee—and that is 
the continuing influence of the sermon upon character and con- 
duct. I find it easy to admire these sermons of Dr. Castleberry’s, 
but admiration is not the dominant note in my response to them. 
What I get from them chiefly is a certain impulsion toward bet- 
ter living, and that in spite of the fact that they are not what one 
would call ethical sermons. 
































































































































Anne Parrish’s Tomorrow Morninc (Harper, $2.00) has a New 
England Main Street background but the story itself moves on 
another plane. It is a development of the mother-and-son theme. 
But the mother’s career is traced from the day when, as an att 
student, her engagement is announced, until she is a widow 
and a grandmother, and the son’s from babyhood until after 
his wife leaves him. One wonders whether the author meant 
her leaving, in spite of his love and virtue, to appear to be almost 
the only completely inevitable thing in the whole narrative 
The subsidiary characters give the author opportunity for em- 
ploying her extraordinary talent for the portrayal of nice people 
with amusing limitations and littlenesses, but she treats them 
with no less sympathy than humor. It is a book of hope. With- 
out sermonizing, the suggestion is conveyed that life’s disasters, 
even its serious ones, are not fatal, that the caging bars may be 
broken, and that the new day may bring new joy. To say this 
without the sentimentality of the familiar “Came the dawn,” 
is not easy, but she does it. 
















WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Somebody Sees” 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In renewing my subscription permit a word of apprecia- 
tion. Hearst, years ago said, I have been told by a reliable 
newspaper man, “my ideal of a daily paper is one which will 
make the householder as he turns each page exclaim ‘my God!’ ” 
He must have achieved his ambition. 

But nearly every issue of The Christian Century I read makes 
me say “Thank God.” 

You are doing some of the straightest, sanest thinking being 
done in the editorial offices of any paper, and only we who have 
lived 30 years in Washington and know something of the inside 
which never gets printed can appreciate how sadly this country 
needs straight thinking and real leadership just now. Material- 
ism and its offspring militarism are confident as never before 
that they have won fin this country. 

Our citizens, most Christian ones, are asleep, party-bound, 
conformists, gutless and spineless. What can God do with such 
a crowd? They are not bad, but they are no good; drifting 
sleepily along, happy, contented, prosperous, and the country 
facing the very brink of hell—political corruption, materialism 
crass and blatant but thinking it is all aglow with spiritual 
aspirations; lawlessness, in high places and low, but even worse 
crimes under the guise of law being put over on unborn genera- 
tions! A few senators awake. Somebody about your joint sees. 
So Iam only saying I simply rejoice, thank God. 


Washington, D. C. C. F. Nessir. 


Another Ideal School 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century for Dec. 30, we read with joy 
of the almost ideal schools in different parts of the world. May 
| bring to the attention of your readers the fact that we have 
such a school, of one hundred and fifty children, in Mountain 
Lakes, New Jersey? 

Practically the only rule in the school is the rule of love. I 
admit that I sent my child, who is just about to enter the high 
school grades, with a little doubt as to its scholarship, although 
| knew that its graduates enter our big colleges. A few days 
alter entering the school, my daughter was late, and with a 
schoolgirl’s usual fear of a scolding, she said, “I'll bring an 
The teacher’s an- 
swer was an indication of the spirit of the school. Holding out 
her hand towards the uncomfortable girl in the doorway, she 
said, “I could not accept such a letter; you see, it would look as 
That set- 


excuse letter from my mother tomorrow.” 


if I did not trust you. The lesson is just starting.” 
tled the “excuse from home” horror. 

In the happy fear-absent atmosphere of Mrs. Theresa Wilson's 
school, the children grow in knowledge and health in a way 
which might well be copied by our great school systems. 

Dover, N. J Marian ANDREWS 


The Demand for Worshipful Churches 


tortor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Regarding Mr. L. T. Terborough’s letter in the Decem- 
ber 16th issue on the growing demand for churchly buildings 
and services of worship, may I not offer the following feeble 
remarks? 

The letter misunderstands the present very marked movement 
when he speaks of it as an emulation of liturgical denomina- 
tions-so-called. The movement is not an imitation of liturgical 
churches but is the expression of a widely felt need, crudely 
stated, the need is expressed as a desire for a realization of the 
divine presence in public worship and less of the theatrical 
enthusiastic type of service. 


M 


In intimating that those who desire clean and suitable sur- 
roundings for the exercise of public worship are less likely to 
be orthodox in their ethics, the writer is dangerously near judg- 
ing other folks contrary to the spirit of Matthew 7:1. 

In answer to the question where does this emphasis upon pub- 
lic worship come from, we must say that it is coming from the 
people scattered widely throughout the entire country. We are 
often surprised to find the demand for a churchly planned audi- 
torium which shall be indeed a house of worship and not merely 
an “auditorium” rising in unheard of sections of the country. 
It comes from people who are demanding that our churches be 
churches in fact and not merely meeting houses and from people 
who feel that too often the highest and most soul satisfying 
exercise of public worship has been denied them. There is also 
a growing demand for opportunities in the House of God for 
the exercise of private worship on weekdays. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Evpert M. Conover. 

Director, Bureau of Architecture, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Why Not Try Them? 


Eprror THe Cristian CENntTurRY: 

SIR: In one of the late numbers of The Christian Century a 
correspondent asks if any organization of ministers in the United 
States would take any such action as the English Congregational 


ministers did, in regard to war. Your answer was, “No.” How 
do you know that they would not? Why not try them? 
Woodland, Ill. W. L. Hurrtrt. 


“A Modernist Journal of Religion” 


Epitor Tue CuristTiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century has visited me for almost six 
months, as one of your gift subscriptions to last year’s graduates 
of theological seminaries. Now the decision must be made to 
continue or discontinue its visits. You have printed some let- 
ters which voiced in unpoetical language the disapproval of those 
who disagree, thereby adding I suppose prestige to the Chris- 
tianity of modernism. I am a fundamentalist, and the reading 
of The Christian Century has not always been agreeable, yet | 
have decided to continue its visits for the year ahead. 

Will you bear with me while I give some thoughts on your 
plea for tolerance. I have always desired to understand people, 
to get their viewpoint so that when I voiced my opinion it would 
not show intentional or unintentional misunderstanding, but re- 
veal my success in reaching this understanding. Yet I am not 
tolerant, and I have yet to meet a tolerant person. One smiles 
at times at the tolerance of The Christian Century, for it reveals 
that beneficient, parental weakness for the youngest child, whom 
Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, in this week's 
issue of the Watchman-Examiner on “Modernists and Heaven” 
may reveal that there is a sweet, Christ-like spirit in funda- 
mentalism which some may be tempted to name tolerance. Yet 
I am sure Dr. Goodchild will disclaim any desire to be known 
as a tolerant man. One wonders at times why the tolerance of 
The Christian Century has not discovered that in the aggregate 
fundamentalism has the sweetness of the spirit, as well as the 
conviction of both spirit and letter. Certainly the impression has 
gone out from its pages, that fundamentalists are a cranky, dried- 
up, narrow-visioned flock of individuals! That is, judging by the 
weird illustrations of extreme cases your pages have set forth. 

What you call tolerance I would call fair-play. As Christians 
we certainly ought to exemplify this trait. A journal of religion 
ought to represent religion as a whole. Yet the impression con- 
tinues to abide, after reading The Christian Century each week, 
that modernism seems to be its specialty. As such it does not 
represent the true state of religious affairs as we find them today. 


men call modernism. 
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How many of your readers know that so-called liberal Boston is 
noted for the popular ministry of two outstanding fundamen- 
talists—Conrad and Massee, that capacity crowds attend their 
services? An outstanding book has appeared which has dealt 
a fact-defying blow at modernism called: “The Leaven of the 
Sadducees.” I have failed to note any reference to it in your 
columns. (1) Then from India comes a voice in “The Christ of 
the Indian Road.” Preachers by the hundreds are saying that 
it is an epoch-making book, yet again no reference to it in your 
columns. (2) These are not obscure writings, but thought-im- 
pelling and worthy of wide discussion for all interested in re- 
ligion, as evidenced by discussion throughout the land. Religion 
is a large word, and it will take more than specialists in the fields 
of social service and modernist theology to set it forth. Play fair 
with all these outstanding phases of religion, or else change your 
sub-title to: “A Modernist Journal of Religion.” 

Dayton, Ohio. Eric L. A. Hit. 

[1. See Jan 13, page 36. 

2. See June 24, page 810.] 


A Brief System of Theology and Ethics 


Eprror THe CuristiaAn Century: 

SIR: The Christian Century of Dec. 23 contained a list of 
questions for lay discussion proposed by the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church of Minneapolis. They are so searching and 
comprehensive as to form a good creedal framework. 
refrain from offering a set of answers: 

(1) What can we as private citizens do to rid the world of 
strife and crime? 

Ans. We can consent to serve as pawns in the game un- 
less we are gifted with genius. Suckle contended that the 
world’s progress has come through wise men rather than 
through good men. Provocative though this may be at first 
sound, a little thought will justify it. The effects of mere benev- 
olent conduct are a positive good within their reach but they 
accomplish no lasting result other than that which is comparable 
with the work of the coral insect. 


I cannot 


Those who permanently 
affect the course of history are they who add something to the 
world’s store of wisdom. This answer is particularly applicable 
to the huge evil of war. 
sense of the 


With respect to “crime” in the nar- 
word, I make a special reply. 
It is the duty of us all vigorously to oppose the present wave 
of fury against common lawbreakers, which bids fair to sweep 
away the slight gains of late years in humane penology. Today's 
frenzy in judges, editors and other publicists rivals the worst 


rower would 


of war hysteria and its possible consequences are a terrible 
Again, there are some atrocities to which, unlike war, 
few people are giving heed and in which therefore the oppor- 
tunities for personal initiative are greater. 


prospect. 


Among these is the 
steel-trap, which I have arithmetically computed as the cause 
of more suffering in the world than war itself. 

(2) Are there absolute standards of right and wrong, upon 
which we can rely? 

Ans. This is one of the few practical questions in the uni- 
verse on which I believe that the processes of reason afford a 
perfect proof. And yet it has commonly been denied, not only 
by skeptical philosophers but by theologians, who claim that 
without the special sanctions of religion there is no firm ground 
for ethics. They seek indirect motives for conduct and ignore 
the direct ones which lie. so close at hand. The true basic 
law may be stated in two propositions, which are but the con- 
verse sides of one: There is no good but kindness; there is 
no wrong but cruelty. 

Of course this does not mean that no virtues nor vices exist 
other than those of obvious gentleness and harshness, but that 
they must derive therefrom such validity as they possess, in 
however obscure a way. A determination of what these deriv- 
ative standards are is not easy, and here is room for conflicting 
opinions, changing with time. I feel that what we need more 
than anything else is a wide and deep sympathetic perception 
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of the tremendous cruelties in the world, which our sheltered 
lives render it so hard for us to realize. The motive to altruism 
is absolute, its very simplicity rendering it hard for us to gvasp 
Bentham’s theory of indifference and Sidgwick’s axiom of ra. 
tional benevolence seem to be attempts to explain it, but perhaps 
there is no better statement than the popular aphorism, “py 
yourself in his place.” We may now perceive that our philos. 
ophy is an expression of the Golden Rule and of the Christiay 
doctrine that Love is the fulfilling of the Law. 

(3) Is there evidence that a divine providence cares for and 
influences us as individuals? 

Ans. I have lately read over the letters of my grandfather, 
written about a hundred years ago. They are what one might 
expect of a youth who had sat under Lyman Beecher when at. 
tending school in East Hampton, L. I., and again while in law 
school at Litchfield, Conn. Whenever it rained or it didn’t rain 
it was either a special providence or a divine judgment, accord. 
ing as he happened to be suited. A text book of U. S. history 
lately foisted by the American legion sets out, as I understand, 
to explain the artful workings of Deity therein. Ancient Jewish 
conceits of that sort are familiar to us. Such cocksureness can- 
not appeal to us. And yet we had better think twice before 
denying the immediate, intimate operation of the divine Spirit in 
the world. With the many abandonments of old religious posi- 
tions that we have found necessary, here is one which we may 
well try to save. This is hardly a matter for demonstrative 
“evidence.” But it would do us good to reread the old Quaker 
books on the Inward Light, especially those of my ” ‘low Long 
Islander Elias Hicks—mystic, humanitarian and modernist—a 
spiritual leader of four generations ago whom I make bold to 
characterize as the most beautiful Christian since St. Francis. 

(4) What are the chief evidences for, and what is the practical 
value of, the belief in immortality? 

Ans. About the beginning of this century, F. W. H. Myers, 
in his great work on “Human Personality and its Survival,” 
made the following prophecy: That as a result of psychical re- 
search, no one fifty years later would be found doubting the 
resurrection of Jesus, whereas without this aid no one by that 
time would still have believed in it. If we did not believe in 
immortality there would remain various motives tending to keep 
us straight, such as honor, self-respect, self-interest and espe- 
cially the logic of altruism briefly discussed above. But prac- 
tically it would make a difference to most of us. Some may 
think that St. Paul’s argument based on the proverb “let us eat 
and drink for tomorrow we die” shows an ignoble spirit in him. 
But I once heard the most eminent New York Presbyterian 
minister, now retired, endorse Paul’s sentiment as his own. One 
can admit that if relieved of the fear of after consequences he 
would be less punctilious in his conduct without implying that 
he would let himself go entirely. The clergyman mentioned 
made a strong point, that while Paul’s argument does not prove 
the objective fact of immortality, it is one which we may em- 
ploy to convince ourselves that we believe in it. We may con- 
sider that if we did not so believe we would be living somewhat 
differently. 

(5) If God is all good, wise and powerful, why should there be 
suffering and sin in the world? 

Ans. There should not be because there could not be. The 
fundamentalist has inherited his system from that mentality— 
almost universal up to 150 years ago—which regarded the notion 
of boundless suffering and cruelty without turning a hair. The 
modernist is thinner skinned; he gets around evil by denying 
most of it and explaining the rest away. He is careful to avoid 
inquiring closely into the question of animal life in the world 
through vast ages. He realizes that if he should do so it might 
conflict with his theology, which is not safeguarded by the 
complacent ferocity of the fundamentalist’s. If we would retain 
faith in a perfectly ethical God we must limit his power. When 
Macaulay pointed out that there were probably conditions re 
strictive of divine freedom, a retort was made, “Quite appropri- 
ate for a good Whig like him; he worships a constitutional 
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God.” But the sneer was no disproof. The pessimism of Mill 
and Huxley has never been refuted. 

I feel called upon to serve God as a rebel against the universe. 
For more of this idea, read H. G. Wells’ “God the Invisible 
King.” His God is finite but spiritual, good, and seemingly 
quite personal. Wells is particularly suggestive in noting the 
confusion which long ago arose between the ethical, spiritual 
Christian God and the metaphysical First Cause, the latter a 
“Veiled Being,” which we cannot apprehend and assuredly need 
not try to worship. 

(6) Can business success be achieved by a man who honestly 
tries to apply to trade the ethics of Jesus? 

Ans. If the man be of cheerful, generous, outward-looking 
disposition, broadly honest and conscientious, attentive to the 
spirit rather than to the letter, not given to quibbling and hair- 
splitting, he may be able in some situations to apply the ethics 
of Jesus not only successfully but with great profit. If, how- 
ever, he be an introvert, uncompromisingly scrupulous, micro- 
scopically analytical and remorselessly logical, it is doubtful 
that he can enter upon any kind of work where he will not 
soon meet insurmountable obstacles to its continuance. 


Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y. Epwarp P. Burret. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for January 30. Lesson text: Luke 4:1-13; 1 Corinthians 10:12-13. 


Christians and Temptation 


HE temptations of Jesus were representative. When we 

have seen what they meant to him, we will know what hu- 
man nature has to face. The key to understanding Jesus’ temp- 
tations is the word “power.” Jesus had suddenly realized his 
power. Each temptation hinged upon the use of that new 
“If you are the son of God, do this or that.” The 
possession of any kind of power is dangerous. I remember one 
day when a new boy came to our town school; he was a good 
fighter; he knew tricks that none of us knew; he proceeded to 
show his ability by licking everybody in sight. That was the 
way he used his possessions. He was a bully. You know stu- 
dents that have remarkable mental alertness; they are unusually 
bright; having that power they try to make everyone else seem 
inferior. In every community there are the socially elect; they 
have the prestige; their places are secure; as a rule, do they try 
tomake others comfortable? Not usually. That is the way they 
use their power. What shall we say of money-power? Is it a 
modest thing? Do rich people, ordinarily, hide that power? 
Here, then, we may see physical, mental, social and economic 
power—power is dangerous because it is so easy to abuse by 
using it selfishly. You can all recall cases where physical, 
mental, social and money powers have been employed unselfishly 
and therefore helpfully. Dynamite can tear out stumps and blast 
the ice in rivers quite as easily as it can wreck good buildings or 
blow up railroad bridges. Power is dangerous, but it can be 
well-directed. Jesus faced these possibilities and he was keen- 
sighted enough to direct his power to the best ends. 

Hunger and bread represent all bodily needs and gratifications. 
Jesus felt these needs; he was tempted in all points like as we 
ue. The difference between Jesus and the majority of men was 
that he refused to use his power to gratify these lower instincts 
at the expense of higher aspirations. If he had done so, he 
would then and there have ceased t) ‘Se the son of God. When 
we see men and women wasting their good powers in selfish 
‘njoyment, in fleshly gratifications, in lazy ease, in corrupting 
pleasures, we see the opposite of Jesus’ way. He consecrated 
umself and all his abilities to holy purposes. We need to re- 
mind ourselves, however, that there are thousands of people 
vho do hold themselves in fine control in imitation of Christ and 
‘or his sake. The temptation to hurl himself from the temple- 
‘ower was the subtle desire to induce God to prove himself to 


power: 
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us by material demonstrations. It is as if we might say: “If 
God is God let him save this good man’s life before our very 
eyes.” It is as if we might say: “Let God show his power now 
by sending us the money to pay for this building.” It is as if 
we would say: “If God is running the world let him cause 
Christianity to win, now, in China.” ‘This is a very real tempta- 
tion and one which the most earnest advocates of Jesus Christ 
face very acutely at some time or other in their careers. Sup- 
pose the temple enclosures had been full of devoted worshipers 
and Jesus with a cry from the topmost tower had gracefully 
floated down among them, would they not have taken him up 
upon their shoulders and have proclaimed him, then and there, 
the Messiah? But God does not prove himself by “stunts.” It 
is quite safe for any blasphemer to cry out: “Strike me dead if 
you are God.” God does not work that way; he lets the little 
man strut and swear. God works through deep, age-long spir- 
itual laws and “Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small.” 

The third temptation is more obvious; it has been felt by all 
of us. It is the temptation to take the short cut to success. “All 
these will I give you if you will fall down and worship me.” 
Whenever anyone takes a short, sinful path instead of the 
longer, righteous way, one yields to this temptation. Here is a 
realtor; the slow way of honesty and value received seem too 
slow; he decides to put over a crooked deal. Here is a banker; 
the usual channels do not bring in the coin quickly enough, he 
tries a clever swindle. Here is a producer of food; he adul- 
terates. Here is a preacher who bows down to worldly methods 
of getting crowds. Here is a teacher who avoids the truth to 
secure popularity. Here is a druggist who stocks whiskey as 
well as medicines. Here is a physician, who prostitutes his 
knowledge for money. Here is a lawyer, who helps to cheat 
justice in return for a fat fee. Do you see how common this 
temptation is? Jesus rose above them all—and angels came and 
ministered to him. What richer reward than a clean, satisfied 
conscience? To come to the end of vour week, having played 
the game according to God’s rules—that is better than riches. 

Joun R. Ewers. 








Three $500 Scholarships 


for Daughters of Ministers 
for 1927-1928 


Two $250, immediately 
January 27 to June 7, 1927 
Finest personal credentials required 

G.L.E.N.D.A.L.E. is a first class boarding school for young 
women, with select patronage from the best American homes, 
national in scope, limited to fifty boarding students, in a 
family-like organization with delightful associations and 
friendly atmosphere, in a very comfortable and attractive 
school home of castielike charm and unsurpassed service, 
excellent meals and personal care, located amid beautiful 
surroundings and with modern conveniences, numerous 
advantages, activities and sports. 

The School offers standard Junior College and Preparatory 
courses, accredited, and various special and practical subjects 
under a capable faculty of experienced teachers, and special- 
izes in the guidance of the individual pupil, with small classes 
and tutorial methods. It is the kind of school ministers 
covet for their daughters, and the sort the daughters thor- 
oughly enjoy. 

The regular flat rate for the year is $1000, and includes 
board, room, all tuitions and fees, private lessons in piano 
and other subjects, with no necessary extras. The minister’s 
daughter gets all this service for one-half the regular rate, 
or $500 for the ochool year, or $250 for the half year. 

Write for details to Rev. Dr. Thos. F. Marshall, Pres. 
Glendale College, Box S, Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to 
Cincinnati). 








As a subscriber to Tue CuristiAN CENTURY you are 
entitled to open an account with 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Religious Editors of Boston 
Question the President 

The editors and managers of the Chris- 
tian Leader, the Christian Pegister, the 
Congregationalist, and Zion’s Herald sent 
to President Coolidge on Jan. 6 the fol- 
lowing telegram: “Inasmuch as represen- 
tatives of the religious journals of the 
country are debarred from White House 
newspaper conferences and you recently 
were reported as seeking better support 
for your foreign policy from the press of 
the country, we respectfully request that 
you send each of the editors of the reli- 
gious journals of Boston answers to the 
following questions: What were the speci- 
fic reasons for landing marines on the 
coast of Nicaragua? What interest have 
we in the so-called neutral zone established 
in that country by United States forces? 
Will vou please name the Americans and 
American interests that have requested 
protection of the United States in Nicara- 
gua? Will you favor submitting to an 
impartial court of arbitration any question 
now in dispute between our country and 
Mexico? We especially desire light upon 
the issues involved in the present Mexi- 
can and Nicaraguan situation about which 
there is confusion and criticism of the ad- 
ministration in church circles throughout 
the country.” The telegram was signed 
by John Van Schaick, Jr., Editor, and 
Harold Marshall, Manager The Christian 
Leader (Universalist), Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, Editor The Christian Register (Uni- 
tarian), William E. Gilroy, Editor, and 
Rolfe Cebleigh, Business Manager The 
Congregationalist, and L. O. Hartman, 
Editor Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 


Chicago Industrial 
Week Conference 

A rich and full program was prepared 
for the industrial week conference which 
began Sunday, Jan. 16, under the joint 
auspices of the federal council’s commis- 
sion on church and social service and the 
Chicago church federation’s commission 
on church and industry. Prof. Arthur E. 
Holt, chairman of the latter commission, 
has been largely responsible for the ar- 
rangements, but has had the full coopera- 
tion of both organizations. During the 
week there are morning addresses by con- 
ference speakers at the various educational 
institutions in and near the city, and in 
the evenings many addresses at churches, 
forums and clubs, in addition to special 
meetings on both Sundays and a luncheon 
meeting Saturday at the La Salle hotel. 
The general topic is, Has the church a 
message for industry? 


Spirit of Unity Among 
Churches of Latvia 

The first instance of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation in the new republic of 
Latvia took place late in the fall on the 
initiative of Brackett Lewis, American 
Counselor of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for Riga and Latvia. This 
was a startling innovation for Latvia. The 
Orthodox church under the direction of 
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its archbishop, the Lutheran under the 
direction of its bishop, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., and smaller reli- 
gious bodies, for the first time in history 
united for worship, not only in Riga but 
the other cities. Joint services were held in 


the great cathedrals and in the public halk 
of the capital, and even the towns in the 
agricultural districts of this war-strickep 
land. The Hon. Janis Chaktse, Presiden; 
of the republic, the “patron-protector” oj 
the undertaking, spoke at the initial cop. 


Denominational Leadership and Local Union 


HE RECENT STUDY of union 

churches in American villages largely 
exonerates the denominational superin- 
tendents and secretaries of the charge of 
standing in the way of the elimination of 
needless churches and the creation of 
union churches, but admits that their posi- 
tive influence in that direction is not al- 
ways what it might be. The key-note ad- 
dress on Jan. 5 at the annual joint meet- 
ing of the home missions council and the 
council of women for home missions by 
Rev. Malcomb Dana, director of rural 
work for the Congregational church ex- 
tension boards, was an appeal to the offi- 
cials of the different denominations to take 
an outspoken and aggressive stand on this 
matter for the Congregational church ex- 
tension boards. The “sin” of denomina- 
tional competition, he held, must be over- 
come before an adequate program of re- 
ligious activities can be developed in the 
72,000 town and country communities of 
the United States. 

OVER-CHURCHED VILLAGES 

The Home Missions council is the offi- 
cial agent of forty-two, protestant home 
mission boards and societies, representing 
twenty-seven denominations. Twenty- 
three boards and societies are affiliated 
with the council of women for home 
missions. The theme for the meeting of 
the two organizations this year is “The 
Responsibility of the Church in Rural 
Communities.” The meeting was held in 
Philadelphia at the headquarters of the 
Reformed church in the United States. 

“Country towns,” Dr. Dana said, “are 
usually over-supplied with churches. Eight 
out of ten communities which I visit have 
too many churches, each engaged in a 
fierce and usually selfish struggle for ex- 
istence. The struggle is generally at the 
expense of the community rather than for 
its betterment. Churches are envious of 
each other’s successes, rather than glad 
over them, and religion is a divisive rather 
than a unifying force. Supporting toc 
many churches is too heavy a tax upon 
the faithful, making religion a burden 
rather than a joy. 

“Business interests have discovered the 
fallacy of the old slogan that ‘competition 
is the life of trade.’ Religion certainly 
should see that competition can never be 
the life of the Christian enterprise. Com- 
petition is essentially self-centered and 
selfish. 

“Those nearest the country-church situ- 
ation increasingly see and confess to the 
utter folly of perpetuating mediocre work 
on the part of churches and a wicked 
waste of sacred moneys through duplica- 


tion of effort and competition. But this 
fact remains, that those who have directly 
to do with country churches have not yet 
rid themselves of a subtle fear that some. 
how they will be demoted if they reporta 
loss of churches in their districts. The 
top ‘over-head,’ if we may so call it, has 
issued drastic pronouncements against 
church duplications, religious competition 
and the perpetuating of either through the 
giving of missionary moneys. But have 
they yet made it known to those who are 
influenced by their sanctions that the test 
of a good superintendency or of a good 
presiding eldership is the practice of a 
consuming passion for giving up churches 
anywhere and everywhere that this can 
be done for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of His kingdom? The fact that there 
have been only 977 union churches formed 
in the total town and country area of the 
northern and western states during the 
last thirty-four years, does not look a 
though we were yet committed in ow 
practice to the measure of our preaching 


A PASSION FOR GIVING UP CHURCHES 


“If denominational leaders were really 
willing and refractory churches can be 
persuaded to let them, we might sit down 
tomorrow and work things out. With 
easily obtained maps, figures and facts, 
statesman-like allocations, transfers of 
fields and yokings might be devised which 
would completely do away with over 
churching and under-churching. In the 
doing, no denomination would suffer any 
loss of prestige or opportunity. As 
matter of fact, better pieces of work would 
be done and more money would accrut 
for benevolences. And more to the point, 
every last man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica would be given religious privileges. 

“I have enjoyed the fellowship of these 
council meetings for years. But it has al 
ways seemed to me that in our delibers 
tions there have been areas of discussion 
into which we dared not enter. Certain 
themes were religiously or irreligiously 
left out of our programs or dodged. Itis 
the general situation that thus makes ws 
timid, fearful or willing. If it is true that 
we who are assembled here have in mind 
the interests of the kingdom of God, my 
judgment is that the hour has struck whet 
these councils should take themselves s¢ 
riously and grapple in some official and di 
rectly effective manner with sectarian sins 
which threaten the continued life and it- 
tegrity of the country church. And it wil 
not be enough, having faced our sins, 
ask God Almighty to forgive them. The 
Master forgave much. But he also said 
‘Go and sin no more.’” 
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jerence and gave it influential endorse- 
ment as an observance of a week of 
prayer. Newspapers and public officials 
urged the religious leaders to take this 
new step of fraternization. The proposal 
took six months to work out. The his- 
tory of the predominant Lutheran church 
has been closely connected with the Ger- 
man baronial oppression of the people. 
The Orthodox church was identified with 
the Russian political oppression of the 
Latvians extending over a period of three 
hundred years. No one thought the coun- 
try was ripe for a religious effort, much 
less an inter-confessiona! action of this 
oficial character. It received an unex- 
pected endorsement at its beginning when 
the archbishop invited Mr. Lewis to ad- 
dress the national church congress, speak- 
ing himself in Russian, and in response 
they rose in a body and pledged the whole 
church to the effort. Mr. Lewis says: 
“No one can calculate the effect of having 
united for once the three nationalities, 
three languages, and five faiths publicly 
in an effort of this kind. As a result a 
national federation or alliance of Christian 
organizations is now in process of forma- 
tion. 


Activities of the Methodist 
World Service Commission 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, Chicago, 
presided at the recent World Service com- 
mission executive meeting in Chicago 
temple. Bishop Hughes emphasized, the 
need of a great religious revival and 
stressed the necessity of evangelistic 
preaching in the 25,000 Methodist Episco- 
pal churches. Dr. R. J. Wade, executive 
secretary of the World Service commis- 
sion, noted an increase in receipts for No- 
vember and December and urged that an 
efort should be made among the 5,000,000 
members of the church for subscription to 
the following pledge: “I pledge my loy- 
alty to those high souls whose devotion to 
our Master leads them into far lands, and 
into the dark places of our own country. 
| pledge my loyal cooperation with the 
women of all lands, who are standing 
with us in the light. I pledge my loyalty 
to our denomination in its great new pro- 
gram of progress at home and abroad. 
And now I consecrate myself anew as a 
follower of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
‘His way may be made known among 
men, His saving health among all na- 
tons.” Dr. O. W. Auman, treasurer, 
in his report said that nearly 2,000,000 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church were not listed as subscribers to 
benevolent and missionary enterprises of 
the church, and announced that there 


would be an every member canvass in 
May. 


‘Scores Clergy for Stand 
On Pacifism” 

“The chief enemy of national defense is 
the federal council of churches of Christ,” 
«cording to Col. William Graham, de- 
scribed as an old-timer in the regular 
wmy stationed in Chicago on detached 
duty with the reserve corps, with territory 
embracing Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
tonsin, as reported by the Alliance (O.) 
Review. This characterization was given 
nan address before the reserve officers 
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association in that city. “While devoting 
the major portion of his time to the up- 
building of reserve work in his tri-state 
area, Col. Graham serves as advisor to 
the military intelligence association. 
Sketching the work of this organization 
in combatting the propaganda dissemi- 
nated by pacifist groups, Col. Graham 
struck out savagely at the multitude of 
‘isms’ which are seeking to undermine 
the sentiment of the American people on 
national defense. He warmly scored [the 
federal council] and its spokesmen, prin- 
cipally Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, for their 
embittered fight against sane prepared- 
ness. He characterized their propaganda 
as smacking closely of communistic utter- 
ance.” 


Interdenominational Council 
On Men’s Work 

The annual meeting of the interdenomi- 
national council on men’s work was held 
during December at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Official representatives of men’s work in 
eight denominations were present. Among 
the subjects discussed were: the church 
and society, adult education in the field of 
religion, coordination in the church, fel- 
lowship of the men in the local church. 
Rev. J. E. Purcell of the Presbyterian 
church, U. S., was elected president of the 
council, Rev. John W. Elliott, Baptist, 
secretary, and Rev. John H. Ingham, oi 
the Reformed church in America, chair- 
man of the ad interim committee. The 
next meeting is to be held in Pittsburgh. 


Conference of Vacation Bible 
And Church School Workers 

The sixth annual International Confer- 
ence of Vacation Bible and Church School 
Workers under the joint auspices of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, will be held 


in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
all day, Wednesday, February 9, 1927, be- 
ginning at ten o'clock in the morning. The 
program in detail may be obtained upon 
application to 1516 Mallers building, Chi- 
cago, or Room 1119, 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. This program will in- 
clude discussions of standards, curricula, 
and the permanent place of the vacation 
school in the program of the churches. 
There will be held, also, in the Sherman 
hotel, Chicago, during the entire day of 
Thursday, February 10, 1927, an inter- 
national conference of those interested in 
week day religious education. This con- 
ference is to be held under the auspices 
of the international council of religious 
education. The program at this confer- 
ence will deal with the actual standards 
and problems involved in the initiation and 
conduct of week-day schools, and will aim 
to give definite assistance to the workers 
in the field, and to local leaders and 
teachers. 


An Unexpected Tribute 
To Abbe Loisy 

The British Weekly notes that M. Dou- 
mergue, the great biographer of Calvin, 
is surprised, and expresses surprise on its 
own behalf also, that Archbishop Soder- 
blom of Upsala has accepted membership 
on the committee which is arranging to 
celebrate the seventieth anniversary of the 
ex-abbe Loisy, “the greatest destructive 
critic of the Bible in France.” Whether 
or not a given critic may justifiably be 
called a destructive critic, is of course a 
matter that depends largely upon the 
point of view of the one who is making 
the characterization. We strongly sus- 
pect that if the archbishop of Upsala, who 
was also the chief organizer of the Stock- 
holm conference, felt called upon to make 
any defense of his action in joining a com- 
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mittee to honor Loisy, it would not take 
the form of a defense of Loisy’s critical 
views but would be a tribute to the cour- 
age and the independent scholarship which 
enabled him to become the leader of the 
modernist group in the Roman Catholic 
church and to go steadily on with his 
work in spite of its denunciation. 


New Secretary of Chicago Council 
Of Religious Education 

Mr. H. U. Blashfield has become exec- 
utive secretary of the Chicago council of 
religious education, assuming the duties 
of his new office at the beginning of the 
year. For the past four years he has been 
director of vacation and week-day church 
schools and of leadership training for the 
New Jersey council of religious education, 
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and before that was director of religious 
education for churches in Newark, N. J., 
Decatur, Ill, and Chicago. Mr. Blash- 
fie'd has degrees from the University of 
Chicago, Teachers college of Columbia, 
and New York university. 


League of Zionist 
Revisionists 

Within the Zionist movement there is a 
special group which demands radical re- 
vision of the existing program. The league 
of Zionist revisionists met in Paris during 
the first week in January and formulated 
its demands. It calls for the allocation of 
land by the government for Jewish 
colonization, a modification of the system 
of taxation, the introduction of a pro- 
tective tariff for the trade and industries 


Indictment of Episcopal Marriage Canon 


PISCOPALIANS have recently been 

forced to reconsider the attitude of their 
church toward marriage and divorce. Between 
the fire of the Catholics who criticize 
them for permitting remarriage after di- 
vorce under any circumstances, and of 
others who criticize them for permitting it 
in so few cases, they are compelled to 
consider whether their middle ground is a 
secure and tenable position. It was in 
1868 that the “exception and proviso were 
adopted permitting the remarriage of the 
innocent party.” Rev. Walker Gwynne, 
general secretary of the sanctity of mar- 
riage association, says that the most im- 
portant matter for consideration by the 
general convention, to assemble in Wash- 
ington in 1928, will be the report of the 
joint commission on canon 43 as ap- 
pointed last year. The fundamental ques- 
tion to be settled is that of the revolu- 
tionary “exception and proviso” concern- 
ing the “innocent party,” which was in- 
troduced into the canon in 1868 for the 
first time in more than a thousand years 
of Anglican church history. “Most provi- 
dentially,” says Dr. Gwynne in the Wit- 
ness, “a verbatim report of the debates 
of the house of deputies was ordered by 
that body, which shows conclusively the 
inadequate consideration, the haste, and 
the almost total absence of scholarship 
which this vital question received. 

“This was the first canon on marriage 
which the American church adopted as its 
own. For 261 years she had been under 
the canon law of the Church of England, 
which always had, and still has, no canon- 
ical allowance for remarriage after divorce 
for irmocent or guilty, and recognizes no 
possible divorce from the bond, a vinculo 
Strange to say, the proviso was looked 
upon as a very minor matter in the con- 
vention, and received no attention until 
the sixteenth day of the session. Only 
two men of learning made brief objections 
to the novel proposal. Without further 
consideration the novel and false excep- 
tion was adopted by both houses, and so 
it remains to this day. 

“Our indictment is based on the fol- 
lowing facts: The action was (1) Con- 
trary to the spirit and plain intent of ar- 
ticle X of the constitution, which requires 
the joint approval of two successive gen- 
eral conventions for ‘alteration’ of the 


prayer book, with whose doctrine and dis- 
cipline this ‘exception’ is in direct conflict; 
(2) Contrary to the solemn promise and 
declaration of the preface to our prayer 
book, that ‘This church is far from in- 
tending to depart from the church of Eng- 
land in any essential point of doctrine or 
discipline’; (3) Contrary to the doctrine 
and discipline, not only of our own prayer 
book but of every other prayer book in 
the Anglican communion; (4) Contrary to 
the doctrine and discipline of the whole 
western church from the beginning; (5) 
Contrary also to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the undivided church of the first 
three centuries. 

“To continue to reject such cumulative 
testimony involves tremendous responsi- 
bility. The historical and logical result of 
the blunder is seen today in the action of 
our forty-eight legislatures in permitting, 
besides our single exception of adultery, 
fifty-one other causes; many of them per- 
haps of even greater gravity, and possess- 
ing greater justification. And the verdict 
of this American experiment is simply the 
verdict of all previous history, namely, the 
eventual destruction of the unit of civilized 
society, the family. 

“The story of the adoption of this canon 
in 1868 is all the more astonishing when 
it is remembered that within twelve years 
the whole question had been thoroughly 
threshed out in England by theologians, 
scholars, and statesmen, notably by Mr. 
Gladstone, in relation to the movement in 
parliament for a new court for matrimo- 
nial causes, set up in 1857, in which the 
Christian law of marriage was abandoned, 
though it had been the law of the state for 
850 years. 

“These are some of the stern facts that 
the joint commission must face and 
weigh, and which the church in general 
convention must act upon, before the 
storm breaks, or the cancer kills. There 
are also other matters demanding settle- 
ment. But this ‘exception,’ with its dread 
inevitable consequences to the nation, is 
fatal. There are only two alternatives. 
As a natural state ‘from the beginning of 
the creation,’ and also a ‘holy estate’ re- 
stored by Christ, marriage is either (1) a 
permanent relation, or else (2) it is a mere 
contract subject to change at will. It can- 
not be both at once.” 
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of Palestine, and the organization of , 
special Jewish unit in the defense forgg 
of the country. It protests against alloy. 
ing the care for education and health bug 
gets to be a matter of choice to be carrie 
by Zionist organizations, and asks thy 
these be taken care of by the governmey 
out of state revenues. It asks for th 
creation of a special Jewish department oj 
education guaranteeing the Hebrew ana. 
tional character of the Jewish schools, 4 
protest against the persecution of th 
Zionists of Russia was adopted. 


Stewardship Conferences 
In the West 

Under the direction of the Unite 
Stewardship council, which is composed 
of the stewardship secretaries and other 
leaders of several denominations of th 
United States and Canada, a series of two- 
day and three-day conferences is being 
held in states of the northwest and on the 
Pacific coast. The team in charge of this 
crusade is headed by the Rev. Luther E 
Lovejoy of Chicago, who has recently been 
re-elected as president of the United Stew. 
ardship council. The work of this itin- 
erant team is supplemented by the oo- 
operating activities of prominent clergy- 
men and laymen in the localities visited 
No special objects of religious work or 
benevolences are presented and no money 
is raised or pledged. It purposes to pre- 
sent the stewardship ideal and lay the 
foundation for a more specific presentation 
of definite objects of benevolences by the 
respective denominational boards. 


Anti-Jewish Activities 
Continue in Rumania 

Reports differ as to the degree and seri- 
ousness of the anti-Jewish excesses in 
Rumania, but the conclusion is inevitable 
that such violence continues to a serious 
extent. The opposition of non-Jewish stu- 
dents to the presence of Jewish students in 
the colleges and universities seems to be 
the focal point. A students’ congress at 
Jassy early in December demanded thie ex- 
clusion of the Jews from the university 
and was also followed by outbreaks of 
violence in various localities. Representa- 
tives of the government assert that the 
guilty parties will be punished, but reports 
do not indicate that any serious effort has 
been made in that direction. The students 
who have been called to account say that 
the disorders were mere outbreaks of 
freshmen enthusiasm and will not occur 
again. Minister of Education Petrovici in- 
sists upon restoration of order but says: 
“Of course it is not easy to control the 
student movement because it has lasted 
four years and is laying the foundation for 
a national tradition and is a formidable 
force.” 


Many Protests Against 
Mexican Policy 

The mail of Secretary Kellogg must be 
congested with protests against the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Mexico, if one may 
judge from the letters, copies of which are 
sent to this office. The Methodist min- 
isters association of Denver is particularly 
emphatic in its criticism and in its asset- 
tion that “The Honorable James R. Shef- 
field, minister to Mexico, is not sufficiently 
sympathetic with the aspirations of the 
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Mexican people to truly represent our na- 
tion or to be any considerable factor in 
insuring a continuance of good will be- 


tween the two governments. ... We hold 
that the conscience of Christian America 
must revolt against any attitude or meas- 


National Educational Conferences 


‘HE COUNCIL of church boards of 
T education held its sixteenth annual 
meeting at the Chicago Beach hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill, January 10 and 11, 1927. 

The headquarters of the council are at 
111 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., but it 
is composed of twenty boards of education 
of leading protestant denominations scat- 
tered over the entire country—Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Baptist, Disciples, 
etc. 

The president this year is Dr. William 
S. Rovard of Chicago; the executive sec- 

ary is Dr. Robert L. Kelly of New 
York city. 

These boards represent a constituency 
if some eighteen million people and are 
related to something like four hundred col- 
leges distributed in most of the states of 
the union. They also have the oversight 

much of the religious work done in 
ixty tax-supported colleges and univer- 
The council conducts surveys, 

1intains a clearing house of informa- 

n, acts as counsellor in educational pro- 
crams, and in many ways develops inter- 

1ominational cooperation. This year it 
has been promoting through its magazine, 

hristian Education, a “campaign of per- 
severance,” through which trust com- 

nies, insurance companies and the legal 
profession are being related to benevol- 
ences, especially those of an educational 
type 


sities. 


INSURANCE FOR BENEVOLENT ENDS 
The council has secured the cooperation 
f Equitable Life Assurance society 
» United States, with headquarters at 
393. Seventh avenue, New York city, 
which recently instructed its agents—over 
10,000 in number—to specialize for an en- 
week, December 13-18, 1926—in sell- 

s insurance policies for the benefit of 
educational, religious, missionary, philan- 
thropic and charitable objects. 

Following the sessions of the council 

church boards of education, the asso- 

on of American colleges held its thir 
teenth annual meeting at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, January 13-15. 

This association with headquarters at 
the same address and with the same ex- 
ecutive secretary as the council of church 
boards of education, is now the strongest 
college association in America. It is com- 
posed of 312 liberal arts colleges, and this 
year there are 63 applicants for member- 

ip, most of them eligible and sure to be 
admitted. The program at the thirteenth 
annual meeting was devoted to a discus- 
ion of the effective college. President 
Clarence C. Little of the University of 
Michigan spoke on “The Relations Be- 
tween Faculty and Students.” President 
Donald J. Cowling of Carleton college, 
N rthfield, Minn., and Mr. Trevor Arnett 
of New York city, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed the financial needs of the liberal 
arts college. Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, di- 


rector of admissions, Columbia univer- 
sity reported on modern methods of han- 
dling freshmen; President L. B. Hopkins 
of Wabash college and Dean Raymond 
Walters of Swarthmore, discussed student 
relations; and President Edward S. Par- 
sons, Marietta college, Dr. Edward E. 
Pace of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and President Max Mason of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago spoke in behalf of 
scholarship. The subject of President Ma- 
son’s address—“The College Within the 
University” is of special interest to the 
university colleges of liberal arts, of which 
there are now a number in the association. 

The president of the association this 
year is Dean John R. Effinger of. the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science and the Arts, 
University of Michigan. 

President Kerr D. Macmillan, of Wells 
college, Aurora, N. Y., speaking on “A 
Platform for an Effective College,” urged 
the organization of undergraduates into 
smaller units and a change in methods of 
examining and grading, and pointed out a 
possible new function for fraternities. 
“The first thing our colleges have to do,” 
he said, “if they are to bring the artillery 
of the college itself to bear on the student, 
that is to say if they wish to turn him out 
a man who habitually thinks and reflects 
and carries this attitude into all his activ- 
ities, is to lift him out of the crowd where 
his personality is now submerged, and set 
him down in an environment where he 
will find himself and where thinking is 
possible during his college course. For 
such an environment two things are requi- 
site. The first is a group of about two 
hundred students—and no more—in which 
all four classes are about equally repre- 
sented. The second is a building which 
these two hundred may have for their 
own, and where they can eat, sleep, read, 
play and talk together. This group in this 
home will at once develop an esprit de 
corps which will reflect the best thoughts 
of its best members, from which the new- 
est freshman cannot escape, and on which 
the college should have no difficulty in 
training its heavy artillery. 

A FUNCTION FOR FRATERNITIES 

The nearest approach that we have to 
this in our colleges today is to be found 
in the fraternities. They are effective. 
They hit their members every time from 
the least to the greatest, for they have 
them right in the fraternity house where 
they cannot escape. Is it not possible, 
where the fraternities have taken root, to 
persuade them to open their doors to a 
larger number, say one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred, and to persuade them 
that there is something finer and more 
worth while than even the contemplation 
of the peachiness of their fellow members? 
And where the fraternities have not pre- 
empted the field, is it not possible for the 
colleges themselves to plan for well organ- 
ized homes which will give the students 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ure which might add to the guilt of our 
nation in its relation with the Mexican 
republic.” The student body of Scarritt 
college for Christian workers at Nashville, 
Tenn., expresses sympathy with the pres- 
ert administration in Mexico and recom- 
mends our government insist that Amer- 
ican holders of oil and other rights in 
Mexico conform to the terms of the new 
laws. 


Prizes For Essays On the Love 
Chapter in Corinthians 

The prizes which were offered by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers of the 
American Standard Bible, for essays stat- 
ing reasons for the superiority of and 
translation of that chapter as given in the 
American revised version, were awarded 
to contestants in many states and three 
foreign countries besides Canada. Three 
of the prizes went to Korea, South India, 
and Syria. 


Southern Paper Rebukes 
Southern Congressman 

The Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
the official paper of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the south, editorially 
criticizes Congressman W. D. Upshaw, of 
Georgia, who, speaking at a recent law 
and order rally held in the Calvary Baptist 
church, New York, assailed New York city 
as a center of vice and crime and the state 
as a hot-bed of secession because of the 
recent vote in favor of a referendum on 
prohibition. The Advocate thinks that the 
talk about secession comes with bad grace 
from a congressman from Georgia and 
says: 

“This southern congressman is like many 








privileges of the Negro. They lead oy 
patriotic women to roll up large majorities 
for prohibition at election times, but no. 
body hears of these strict moralists cop. 
ralling the millions of women voters ty 
effect such ethical reforms as removing 
disfranchisement barriers and unjust dis. 
criminations of every kind againg 
Negroes. Yet in quality the prohibition 
issue is no more moral than is the issue of 
the Negroes’ human rights. Where is the 
high moral standard of the southern states 
as over against the state of New York?” 
The significance of this comment is that it 
comes from the south. 


New United Church of Disciples 
In Detroit 

Detroit papers have featured in a large 
way the new Central Woodward Christian 
church, of which Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
is the minister. This church is the result 
of the amalgamation of Central and Wood. 
ward Ave. congregations and begins its 
new life as one of the most outstanding 
churches in the city. The temporary home 
of Central Woodward church is the audi- 
torium of the General Motors building, 
during the interim while the half million 
dollar structure is being erected at the cor- 
ner of Woodward and Josephine. The 
newly organized council of the church con- 
sists of 96 office bearers, as follows: 6 
trustees, 9 elders, 54 deacons, 18 dea- 
conesses, 6 junior deacons, 3 junior dea- 
conesses. Through this merger Central 
Woodward church has the largest Chris- 
tian Endeavor society in Detroit and also 
one of the largest Woman’s Missionary 
organizations in the country. Rev. Earl 





other people in this country. They see the 
evils of strong drink, but cannot see the 
evils of disfranchisement. They stand 
at the immoral traffic in strong 
drink, but remain unconcerned about social 
justice to the Negro. They would curb 
the liquor nullifications of the nation, but 
play the soft pedal on the southern nulli- 


aghast 





fications of the political rights and civic 
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; life to a higher plane. 
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Griggs, former pastor of the Woodward 
Ave. church, who was active in promoting 
the union of the two congregations, has 
become pastor of the Christian church in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Large Gifts For Christian 
Endeavor 

Dr. Francis E. Clark informs us of two 
recent large gifts to the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The first is the 
Craigie Manor estate in Long Island with 
a present value of at least a quarter mil- 
lion, given by Mr. Charles O. H. Craigie 
of New York. The other, which comes 
from Mr. J. C. Penney, is the income of a 
large fund to establish the J. C. Penney 
foundation of Christian vocations. The 
latter looks toward the guidance and 


assistance of more than eight million 
young “life work recruits” belonging to 
the Christian Endeavor societies who have 
dedicated themeslves to full time religious 
service, in the ministry, missionary field, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. or Christian 
Endeavor leadership. The Christian En- 
deavor movement completes its forty-sixth 
year on February 2, 1927. 4,682 new 
societies have been organized during the 
past year. 


Dedication of Baptist Church 
At Columbus, Ohio 

The First Baptist church of Columbus, 
Ohio, dedicated its reconstructed building 
by a series of services Jan. 6-9. The cost 
of the work done in modernizing and en- 
larging the structure was $160,000, all of 


The Episcopal Bishops’ Crusade 


“As a result of the deliberations of 
the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church meeting in New Orleans 
in October, 1925, a national commission 
on evangelism was created,” writes Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst, chairman of the com- 
mission. “That Commission decided that 
the first step in any program for Evangel- 
ism in the church should be a rededication 
to Jesus Christ in life and service on the 
part of the members of the church. Out 
of this conviction grew the bishops’ cru- 
sade which is to be preeminently a call to 
the colors, a reenlistment of the whole 
church under the banner of our great 
leader, Christ. During January and Feb- 
ruary nearly three hundred bishops, 
priests, laymen and women will go out as 
crusaders to at least eighty-four of the 
eighty-seven dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts in the United States, conducting 
two or mere crusades of six days each in 
all dioceses visited by them. Following 
the visit of the national crusaders, practi- 
cally every diocese in the country will 
conduct diocesan crusades, thus carrying 
the message to the most remote parish and 
mission in every section of the church.” 

In further exposition of the spirit and 
purposes of the crusade, Bishop Charles 
H. Brent writes: “The object of the cru- 
sade is to lift the whole level of church 
This is a simple 
statement, but to achieve what it advo- 
tates, will require the sustained effort of 
It is easy enough to 
stir people to exceptional effort for a per- 
iod of a week or two weeks. That, how- 
ever, is exactly what we want to avoid. 
Our desire is to set a new pace that will 
be continued year in and year out. In 
many instances, it will call for a thorough- 
going moral conversion on the part of 
those participating. In other instances, it 
will mean a completely new spiritual out- 
lok. In still others, it will mean a broad- 
tning of moral, spiritual and social hori- 
tons. Therefore, we crusaders must avoid 
aything that will tend to merely momen- 
ary emotion and must place all that we 
to upon a solid foundation, such as will 
dure the test of time and experience. 

“Today, there is a great breach between 
“ur professions as Christians and our prac- 
ice. We are so accustomed to use ideal- 
tic language that it has lost its force, 


in that we do not square our lives, or even 
attempt to square our lives, with the 
lofty expressions of the ideal. Creed and 
character are so closely wrought that one 
cannot live without the other. Sunday 
religion is altogether too prominent in our 
religious life. While business ethics are 
improving, the Christian man must delib- 
erately set himself to discover what is the 
Christian way of life in business. The 
politician must find out what is the Chris- 
tian way of life in his political responsibil- 
ities. So with the professional man. The 
citizen, in all his relations with the nation, 
must bring to bear the teaching of Christ 
on his conception of his own nation and 
its relations to other nations. This is 
equally true relative to our domestic af- 
fairs. 

“I might go on until I had exhausted 
every department and phase of life. Un- 
less our Christian belief shapes itself in 
Christian action, we cannot possibly create 
that body of ‘peculiar people who stand 
distinct as expressing the Christ’s mind 
in the world.’ Our religion is a corporate 
thing, and it cannot be real unless it is 
made so in fact. 

“Now, all this indicates that in our prep- 
aration, there must be continually kept in 
mind the permanence of the place to which 
we are endeavoring to rise. It must be 
impressed on the clergy that they are 
setting a new pace for the flock, and that 
there may be no abatement after the days 
of the crusade lest our last state be worse 
than our first. I wish I had the tongue 
of angels to make this so definite, impres- 
sive and compelling as to burn up the 
souls of all crusaders and all the people of 
the church with the consuming desire to 
re-discover the Christian way of life for 
every moment of time. Conventions must 
be disregarded, customs scrutinized, tradi- 
tions reviewed. Anything that is discov- 
ered that may be contrary to the way of 
Jesus Christ, must be sacrificed and 
offered as a burnt offering.” 
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which was subscribed before the work was 
started with the exception of a small 
amount by which the actual cost exceeded 
the estimates. The new features include 
a fine new organ, memorial tablets, the 
increase of the seating capacity of the 
auditorium to 1,250, and enlarged Sunday 
school quarters. An unusual feature is a 
beautiful organ screen dedicated in honor 
of the worshipers by radio who con- 
tributed generously to the cost of the 
work. The dedication address was de- 
livered by Hon. E. H. Rhodes, of Toledo, 
former president of the Northern Baptist 
convention. Dr. D. F. Rittenhouse is the 
pastor who has lead his people in this 
enterprise. 


A Minister’s New Year’s 
Resolutions 

Rev. John Ray Ewers, minister of the 
East End Christian church, Pittsburgh, 
which is now engaged in a building enter- 
prise involving the raising and spending 
of half a million dollars, prints in his par- 
ish paper these New Year’s resolutions: 
I resolve—From this time forth to give 
myself unreservedly to preaching. It is 
fatal to become a church executive or bus- 
iness manager of a plant. This church 
abounds in most capable men and women. 
They must finance and manage this in- 
stitution. By ordination, by training, by 
years of experience, I have become a 
preacher. Now I intend to preach, using 
all my resources to that end. With a 
great new sense of freedom I re-dedicate 
myself to this holy task. I will give 
money and I will work at the command 
of the finance committee, but I assume 
no leadership nor responsibility, what- 
ever. I will stick to my work. This is 
what you actually want me to do. I re- 
solve—To give much more time, thought 
and energy to the children and young peo- 
ple of our church and community. The 
molding of child life is the supreme op- 
portunity of the church. I want to know 
every boy and girl that enters our doors. 
I want to see many more entering than 
do now. I would like to attend class par- 
ties. I want to associate with the youth. 
I want all the boys and girls to attend 
church every morning. I shall consider 
them in my sermons. Teachers are asked 
to bring their entire classes to church. In 
the new church the worship will be most 
uplifting and inspiring; the children must 
not be allowed to miss this. I call for 
cooperation with all parents and teachers 
to this end. These two things I deeply 
resolve and ask the help of almighty God 
and of all of our members in the realiza- 
tion of these ideals. 


Missions a Live Topic in 
Public Interest 

When a magazine of such national 
character as the Ladies Home Journal 
sends a special investigator to the orient 
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to prepare a series of articles on mis- 
sions, it is a sure token of wide popular 
interest in the theme. Mr. Charles A. 
Selden, whose reports of his findings have 
already begun to appear, is making an ex- 
tended journey through Asia seeking an- 
swers at first hand to such questions as 
these: Is the success of Christianity in 
India measured by the misery of its peo- 
ple? Is the Mass Conversion movement 
the right way to get converts? Is Chris- 
tianity being accepted only as an escape 
from the status of outcast? How is the 
recent cut in missionary funds being used 
to ridicule the Christian convert? Must 
the form of worship and the common 
prayer book be revised for use in India? 


Chinese Churches Win Farmers 
But Not Villagers 

A missionary writer in the China Chris- 
tian Advocate comments upon the fact 
that the rural church in that country has 
been less successful in winning villagers 
than in interesting the scattered farmers. 
i says: “The outstanding weakness of 
the Chinese country church, as it has come 
v ithin my horizon, has not been its failure 
to attract and win the farmer, but its in- 
ability to arouse the interest or even the 
respect of the small town merchants and 


entry who form an important part of 
every farming community. The only 
thing more astounding than this almost 


lack of interest in the local 
church on the part of the citizens of the 
town in which it may have been located 


universal 


r ten, twenty or thirty years is the utter 
complacency with which this fact is ac- 
cepted by the Christian pastor and his 


people. If you ask why it is that out of a 
membership of 60 or 160 only family 
or nm lives nearer than some adjacent 
hamlet or village, the reply is given that it 
is ‘very difficult’ to win these townspeople, 
busy,’ or because 
‘their hearts are hard.’ The farmer has 
responded readily and gratefully to the 
widening of his horizon from the narrow 
limits of his tiny fields to the infinite 
eternal life. The pastor has 
sily employed going out day after 
a sack of Gospel portions on his 


one 
ne 


because they are ‘too 


reaches of 
been bu 


day with 


irm to ‘sow the seed’ in the byways and 
hedges of the countryside; and on market- 
days when the townspeople are of neces- 
sity rushed with business affairs, the 


chapel doors are 
1s preached to 


opened and the doctrine 
the stream of 
farmers which clogs the main street. The 
bside, the exhausted preacher 


flowing 


crowds 
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closes his doors, and prepares for another 
visit to the countryside or for the next 
market-day; apparently oblivious to the 
fact that he is living in the midst of an 
audience as needy, and, given the right ap- 
proach, as responsive as the tillers of the 
soil.” 
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all that the fraternities can offer and more? 
The introduction of these two reforms, 
the comparatively small college home or 
unit of about two hundred with its result- 
ant high esprit de corps, and a change in 
our methods of teaching and examining 
so as to compel the student to do his own 
thinking, would together work toward the 
complete revolutionizing of our higher 
educational system and put the effective- 
ness in the college itself where it ought 
to be. 
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Toning Up a Church! 


OULD you believe that a 

religious journal, when sub- 

scribed for by a group of 

members of a church, could 
produce in a few weeks a definite ad- 
vance in the thinking of that whole 
church? 


Would you believe that all a congrega- 
tion needs to make it alert and eager in 
the search for a living religion in this 
confusing age is contact with new 
ideas? 


Perhaps you wouldn't. But here’s 
testimony worth considering: 


Christian Century Discussion Clubs 
are beginning to make their appear- 
ance in American churches. A good 
number are already in action; more are 
being formed; in still more churches the 
proposal to establish such clubs is being 
given serious consideration. 


These clubs function in all sorts of 
ways. Some of them carry on the work 
of adult discussion classes in the church 
school. Some of them are independent 
meetings, held during the week. Some 

are a part of 
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HEY set their members to reading 

this material; then to asking ques- 
tions about it; then to discussing it 
back and forth. Word of the discus- 
sion passes beyond the members of the 
discussion club to the rest of the mem- 
bership of the church. 


Then what happens? 

Let one church with such a club answer. 
One week this church’s bulletin said: 
“The Christian Century Club 

“Is gathering power anu fame every 
week. 

“Is making Wednesday night a vital 
spot in our church life. 

“Ts getting actual intelligent dis- 
cussion of contemporary questions. 
“Is helping build up an educated 
public opinion in religion. 

“Ts enabling people to see beyond 
the local newspapers. 

“Is sticking to major issues and 
avoiding fads and fancies. 

“Is bringing the best religious paper 
into more and more homes. 

“Ts your opportunity to ‘keep up’ in 
your thinking. 

““__Is your lovely chance to ‘talk back” 
to the preacher.” 





HAT tells the story. 





Isn’t it a 


story that interests you? Wouldn't 7 
you like to have a toning-up agency v4 
of that kind in your church? 4 

7 The 
——— 4 Christian 


. P " " 7 Consuny 
The way is wide open if you will /*) Fo" 2. 


take it. Simply fill out the cou- chicago. 

pon at the right and you will 7,,Plcss, sd me in) 
receive full information 7,70 ofe,t0 chee 
concerning the special 4, tury Discussion Club. 11 am 
offer which the pub- 

lishers are making to + 

members of Chris- 4 

tian Century aaeaiin 
Clubs. Be sure ol 

to use the v7 SEED sacdsescus 


coupon! @ (Address) 


(Name of church) 


. (Place) 
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Flashes from 


The Story of Philosophy 


By WILL DURANT 


F7 


Socrates: “Xantippe liked to talk almost as much as 
Socrates did; and they seem to have had some dia- 
logues which Plato failed to record.” (page 12) 


Voltaire: “He burned the widnigt oi!—of others. 
He took to staying out late frolicking with the wits 
and roisterers of the town and experimenting with 
the commandments.” (page 223) 


(< 
oats) 


4) 


Kant: “Immanuel Kant thought out everything 
carefully betore acting, and therefore remained a 


ior all his life.” (page 288) 


Schopenhauer: “Schopenhauer was so sure of hav- 
ing solved the chief problems of philosophy that he 
thought of baving hie signet ring carved with an 
image of the Sphinz throwing herself down the 
abyss. as she had promised to do on having her 
riddles answered.” (pages 330-331) 


Nietzsche: “How he longed to be a sinner, this 
incorrigible saint!" (page 437) 





The Story of Philosophy 


gives the lives and opinions of 
SOCRATES 
PLATO 
ARISTOTLE 
BACON 
SPINOZA 
VOLTAIRE 


BERGSON 
CROCE 
EGEL RUSSELL 
SCHOPENHAUVUER SANTAYANA 
SPENCER AMES 
NIETZSCHE EWEY 





“A week with 


The Story of 
Philosophy 


is easily worth a year with 
an ordinary professor” 


Says the New York Herald- Tribune of Will 
Durant’s remarkable volume, of which more 
than 100,000 copies have already been sold. 


Here are four books that will make a 
good home university course for you: 


1 The Story of Philosophy, Durant 


(A course in philosophy) 


2 The Nature of the World and of Man, 
18 University of Chicago Professors, ($4.00) 


(A course in science) 


3 This Believing World, Browne 


(A course in comparative religion) 


4 Adventurous Religion, Fosdick 


(A course in modern religion) 


($5.00) 


($3.50) 
($2.00) 


NOTE—We will include with your order tor two or more books a . of Ur. 
Fosdick’s booklet, “Science and Religion.” complimentary copy 


Fill out coupon as indicated and mail order TODAY 


The Christian Century 
Book Service, 


440 So. Dearborn Street,, Chicago. 

Send me: 

C\Adoernurous Religion. H. E. Fosdick ($2.00) 
OT he Slory of Philosonhy. Will Durant ($5.00) 
OT his Beliesing World. Lewis Browne ($3.50) 


OOThe Nature of the Wotid and of Man. 18 
members of t University of Chicago 
faculty ($4.00) 


Send also: 


© Enclosed find check to cover. 


© Charge to my account, payable| 


My name........ 


(0 Send Fosdick booklet. 











